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Art. I. Differtations Moral and Critical. On Memory arid Ima- 
gination. On Dreaming, The Theory of Languages On Fa- 

. ble and Romance. On the Attachments of Kindred.  Illuftra- 
tions on Sublimity. By James Beattie, LL. D. Profeffor of 
Moral Philofophy and Logick in the Marifchal College ahd U- 
niverfity of Aberdeen ; and Member of the Zealand Society of 
Arts and Sciences. 4to. 18s. boards. Cadell, London; Creech, 
Edinburgh. 


T;*ROM the days of Des Carres, to the prefent times, 
-['. modern philofophers have laboured to penetrate into 

e principles that govern the various operations of the. hu- 
man mind, and to afcertain with mathematical and logical 
precifion, the nature of belief, and-of the different {pecies 
of evidence, of truth, or knowledge. This arduous attetnpt 
involved men of genius in endlefs mazes of metaphyfical 
fubtleties and refinements. Doubt and uncertainty were the 
refult of {fpeculations, that feem placed beyond. the reach of 
the human intelle&. Locke, Berkely, and Hume, were 
fucceffively at the head of metaphyfical inquirers; and their 
labours produced nothing elfe than the cold and unprofitable 
conclufion, that hurnan life is a dream, that all things ap- 
pear loofe and unconneétéed, that there is no foundation in 
reafon for inferring the future from the patt, or the perma- 
nence of exiftence from flutuating and tranfient ideas, and 
impreffions. 

The reafoning employed in the procefs that led to this de- 
duction, was clofe, accurate, and unexceptionable. The 
a on which the arguments made ufe of in this rea 
oning ultimately refted, were therefore to be overturned, 
or the conclufions that neceflarily flowed from them to be 
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admitted. An ingenious Profeffar in a Scotch Univerfity*, 
attacked thefe principles in an Inquiry into the Senfes, and 
fhewed that reafoning holds of fenfe, but that fenfe holds not 
of reafoning ; that the mind perceives objeéts, not by the in- 
tervention of ideas, but dire&tly and by an intuitive force of 
perception or apprehenfion ; and that along with every fenfa- 
tion, excited by any object, there is neceflarily communicat- 
ed to the mind, a conviction of the exiftence of that object. 

As the coldnefs of f{cepticifm is equally oppofite to the fire 
of poetical fancy, and the enthufiafm of religion, the philo- 
fophy of Dr. Reid met with the approbation and counte- 
nance of many pious and poetical perfons, and Dr. Beattie 
appeared as a coadjutor to his countryman in the fupport of 
religion, virtue, and truth : objects which he conceived to 
be materially injured by a fpecies of philofophy, that profef- 
fed a total ignorance and uncertainty with regard to every 
fpecies of truth. Itis in the fpirit of Dr. Beattie’s former 
publications to withdraw the mind from the abftractions of 
metaphyfics, and to infpire a reverence for the authority of 
fenfe ; to wean the underftanding from the habits of rea- 
foning, and to amufe the imagination, and intereft the 
heart, by holding up to view the moft affe&ting pictures of 
nature, and all that is fitted to work upon the apprehenfions 
of religion, and the fenfibility of tafte. 

Thefe, which are the moft prominent features in Dr. 
Beattie’s former writings, in the performance before us 
are ftill more ftriking. Peculiarites of every kind encreafe 
with years. “This writer is ftill more inimical to abftraéted 
reafoning than ever. He is more devoted to fentiment and 
feeling, more employed in prattical reflections, and -more 
ftudious to defend the doétrines, and enforce the precepts 
of religion. 

The Differtations now offered to the public, we are in- 
formed in a preface, were part of a courfe of prele€tions, 
tead to young gentlemen whom it was the Author’s bufinefs 
to initiate in moral fcience. The charaéter of Dr. Beattie 
explains the reafon why, from the chair of moral philofo- 
phy, he entertains his pupils with Critical Differtations. 

here is a near affinity between delicacy of tafte and virtue : 
and a.tafte for the fablime. in particular, as this Author 
well obferves, * cherifhed into a habit, and direéted to pro- 
per objeéts, may, by preferving us from vice, which is the vileft of 
all things, and by recommending virtue for its intrinfick dignity, 
be ufeful in promoting our moral improvement. The fame tatte 
will alfo lead to the ftudy of nature, which every where difplays the 


f .  _* Dr. Reid, of Aberdeen. 
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Dr. Beattie’s Moral and Critical Differtations. 451 
fublimeft appearances. And no ftudy has a better effe&t upon the 


heart. For it keeps men at a diftance from criminal purfuits, yiekds 
a variety of inoffenfive and profitable amufement, and gives full 
oe en of the infinite goodnefs and greatnefs of the adorable 

reatol. , 

Here alfo many queftions are handled by Dr. Beattie in 
metaphyfics, that appear at firft fight to have but little con- 
neétion with moral philofophy. A folution of them, how- 
ever, in @ certain manner, 1s not altogether umneceflary to 
that fyftem of evidence, on which Dr. Beattie founds fo 
many important truths in morality, and in religion. On 
thefe principles, on the connection of tafte with virtue, and 
of metaphvfical fpeculation with moral and religious truths, 
we can account for the appearance of a Profeflor of Moral 
Philofophy fpending a confiderable portion of his time, in 
leétures on ‘hers and Imagination, on Fable and Romance, 
on the Attachments of Kindred, in Iiluftrations on Sublimity, 
and even on Dreaming. But one half of the prefent large 
volume is entitled, ‘* The Theory of Language. In two 
Parts. Part I. Ot the Origin and general Nature of Speech. 
Part II. Of Univerfal Grammar.” Thefe fubjeéts doubtlefs 
do not belong to the province of moral philofophy, but ra- 
ther to logic and polite literature. How then can Dr. Beat- 
tie be excufed for taking up fo much time in differtations on 
language, in the midft af a courfe of moral philofophy? 
The nature of virtue, the foundation of moral obligation, 
the relative duties of men, the great principles of jurifpru- 
dence, the law of nature and nations; thefe might well 
feem to occupy the utmoft induftry both of Profeffor and 
Student for the fhort fpace of a few months, without long 
digreffion on any fubject. 

In general it deferves to be obferved, that the Effays which 
compofe the prefent work, abound in criticifms, both on 
books and men. They are enlivened by many pleafing i- 
mages and fcenes, as well as anecdotes, and written in a 
ftile, unaffected, fimple, and perfpicuous. Virtue is recom- 
mended, not inthe dry and uninterefting manner of di- 
dactick fyftem, but as the appears in human form, in all the 
glowing colours of every amiable and heroic affection and 
paffion. Such views of nature are exhibited, as amufe and 
elevate the fancy, and fuch plain and practical truths, as 
ferve to direé& the conduét of life.. Here we find a teacher, 
who does not fo much aim to form a fubtle reafoner, or 
aman of buftle and intrigue in the great affairs of ftates 
and kingdoms ; as to awake the mind to the admiration of 
virtue, to purify the heart by refining, exalting, and exer- 
cifing the powers of imagination and tafte, and to raife the 
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views, and to alleviate the miferies of mankind, by a belief 
and truft in Divine Providence, and the hope of immortal 
life. But while we allow with pleafure this praife to Dr. 
Beattie, impartial criticifm obliges us to obferve, that in’ 
thefe effays we find little that is original or new; and of 
that, but a {lender portion that is at once juft and. important. 
Their chief merit confifts in compilation or fele&tion, and 
in the -exercife of tafte. They ftrike not often into new 
paths, and where they do, or attempt to do, they too fre- 
geen betray inconfiftency of theory, prejudice both of 
entiments and perfons, yet of the whims of a valetudina- 
ry poet, and not a few initances of that unphilofophical 
credulity, which religious zeal oppofes to the inquiries of 
curiofity and reafon. 

The Differtations in this colle&tion that appear to us the 
moft diftinguifhed for delicate criticifm, are thofe on Jmagi- 
nation and Sublimity. Good tafte, Dr. Beattie obferves, is 
too complex to be charatterifed in a fhort definition. He 
therefore, very judicioufly endeavours to convey an idea of 
that power, by enumerating the faculties or talents that muft 
be united in the perfon who poffeffes it. Thefe, he ob- 
terves are, firft, a lively and corre& imagination ; fecondly, 
the power of diftiné& apprehenfion ; thirdly, the capacity of 
being eafily, ftrongly, and agreeably affected with fublimity, 
beauty, harmony, exaét imitation, &c. fourthly, fympathy 
or fenfibility of heart ; and, fifthly, judgment or good fenfe, 
which is the principal ingredient, and may not improperly 
be faid to comprehend all the reft. 

On the firft of thefe qualities he thus expatiates : 

* Good tafte implies Lively Imagination. This talent qualifies 
one, for readily underftanding an author’s purpofe; tracing the 
connection of his thoughts ;, forming the fame views of things 
which he had formed ; and clearly conceiving the feveral images or 
ideas that the artift defcribes or delineates. 

* In this refpeét, the minds of different men are differently contti- 
tuted. Some can enter into a defcription of what they have fecn, 
or of what is familiar; and follow an author’s train of thought, 
when he lays down a plan, and proceeds accordingly : but are not 
able to comprehend fuch thoughts or images as are uncommon: 
or to mark thofe delicacies of connection, which give furprife, or 
which imitate the defultory operations of enthufiafm, or any other 
ardent paffion. Yet thefe delicate tranfitions are among the chief 
Beauties of poetry. The philofopher lays down a plan, and follows 
it; his bufinefs being only, toinftru&. But the orator fometimes, 
and the poet frequently, conceals his plan, and makes you expect 
fomething different from what he intends ; becaufe his aim is, to 
' pleafe, by working upon your paflions, and fancy : which is never 
more effectdally done, than when he exhibits what is at once 
natural and furprifing.—In the end of Virgil’s fecond vain’ 
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the praifes of a country life are, by the poet’s management, clofely 
connected with the former part of the book, which treats of trees 
and vines: but the connection is not obvious to every eye: and 
they, who do not fee it, blame the author for his want of method. 
The fame delicate contrivance appears in the end of the firit 
Georgick: where, from the precepts of agriculture, he makes a 
nice though natural tranfitien to the prodigies that attended the 
death of Julius Cefar, and thence to the calamities of civil war; 
after which, he refumes with equal art the fubject of agriculture, 
and fo concludes the book. 

‘ The language of enthufiafin, and of all thofe patiions that 
itrongly agitate the foul, is naturally incoherent ; and may appear 
even extravagant to thofe, who cannot enter into the views of the 
fpeaker, or form an idea of what is pafling in his mind. Hence, 
in the odes of Pindar, and in fome of the odes of Gray, ‘which 
imitate the language of enthufiafm, many readers complain, that 
they are often ata lofs to difcover connection between the conti- 
guous fentiments : while others, not more learned perhaps, find 
no difficulty in conceiving the progrefs of ideas, that lead thefe 
authors from one thought or image to another. The latter, furely, 
are the only perfons qualified to judge of thofe odes: and this 
qualification they feem to derive from their fuperiour livelinefs of 
tancy. Ina word, the imagination of a critick muft, in refpect 
of vivacity, be able to keep pace with that of the authors, whom 
he affumes the privilege of judging, or wifhes to read with the 
true relifh. Their powers of invention it is not neceflary that he 
poffefs: but, in readily apprehending or imagining every thing 
they are pleafed to fet before him he cannot be in any degree infe- 
riour, without being in the fame degree an incompetent judge. 
If we are unable to conceive a poet’s imagery, or enter into his 
fentiments, we underftand him as little, as if we were ignorant of 
his language. 4, “iyubiy ‘a ele, 

‘ The greateft livelinefs of imagination will, however, avail but 
little, if it is not corrected and regulated by the knowledge of na- 
ture, both external or material; and internal or moral. Without 
this, there cannot be Tafte ; becaufe one cannot difcern, whether 
the productions of art be natural or unnatural ; that is, whether 
they be good or bad. In acquiring that knowledge of nature, 
which is neceflary to tafte, a man needs nor defcend to the minutiae 
of natural hiftory ; but he muft contemplate all the ftriking ap- 
pearances of the world around him, furveying them in thofe pic- 
turefque attitudes, in which they mott powerfully captivate the 
mind, and awaken the patfions. 

* As means of promoting in young perfons a tafte for the beauties 
of external nature, I have in another place * recommended tre- 
— perufals of the beft defcriptive poets, particularly Virgil, 

penfer, and Thompfon ; together with fome practice in drawing, 
I may now add, that Homer, Milton,. and Shakefpeare will 
improve that tafte, and at the fame time make them acquainted 
with Moral nature, that is, with human paffions and characters ; 





* Effay on Poetry and Mufick, Part j, chap. 2, 
P Ti 3 which 
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which however, as Horace intimates+, cannot be thoroughly un 
derftood, but by careful obfervation of megand manners, as they 
appear in the active fcenes of real life.’ 

The juftnefs of Dr. Beattie’s remarks is alfo concife- 
ly illuftrated in the following obfervation, ‘ When an 
Author, in exhibiting what he thinks great, fays every thing that 
can be faid, he confounds his readers with the multitude of circum- 
ftances ; and inflead of roufing their imagination, leaves it in a 
ftate of indolence, by giving it nothing to io ; making them at the 
fame time fufpect, that, as he has but few great ideas to offer, he 
is determined to make the moft of what he has. Befides, long de- 
tails encumber the narrative, and lengthen the poem without ne- 
ceffity. Brief defcription, therefore, and concife expreffion, may 
be confidered as effential to the fublime.’ 

There is to be commended in thefe Effays, a nice fenfibility 
to beauty and perfection, both of literary compofition and 
human charaéter and conduét. This turn of mind, and the 
tendency it has to the formation of virtue, is well illuftrated 
in the Effay on the Attachments of Kindred. 

‘ An interchange of the parental and filial duties is, moreover, 
friendly to the happinefs, and to the virtue of allconcerned. It 
gives a peculiar feniibility to the heart of man ; infufing a fpirit of 
generofity and a fenfe of honour, which have a moft benign in- 
Sicuie on publick good, as well as on private manners. When we 
read that Epaminondas, after the battle of Leuctra, declared, that 
one chief caufe of his joy was the confideration of the pleafure which 
his victory would give his father and mother; is it poffible for us 
to think, that this man, the greateft perhaps and the beft that 
Greece ever faw}, would have been fo generous, or fo amiable, if 
he had not known who his parents were? In tact, there are not 
many virtues that reflect greater honour upon our nature, than 
the parental and the filialh When any uncommon examples ot 
them occur in hiftory, or in poetry, they miake their way to the 
heart at once, and the reader’s melting eye bears teftimony to their 
lovelinefs. 

¢ Amidft the triumphs of heroifm, Hector never appears fo great, 
as in a domettick fcene, when he invgpkes the blefling ot heaven upon 
his child: nor does Priam, on any other occalion, engage our 
efteem fo eftectually, or our pity, as when, at the hazard of his 
life, he goes into the enemies camp, and into the prefence of his 
fierceft enemy, to beg the dead body of his Son. Achilles’s love to 
his parents forms a diftinguifhing part of his character; and that 
fingle circumftance throws an amiable fottnefs into the mott terrifick 
human perfonage that ever was defcribed in poetry. The interview 
between Ulyffes and his Father, after an abfence of twenty years, 
it is impoffible to read without fuch emotion, as will convince every 

reader of fenfibility, that Homer judged well, in making parental! 
and filial virtue the fubjeét of his fong, when he meant to fhew his 
power over the tender paffions. 


ii 





+ Ar. Poet. veri. 317. 
{ Epaminondas princeps, ut opinor, Grecia. Cicero, Tufcul. 
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* Virgil was too wife, not to imitate his mafter in this particular. 
He expatiates on the fame virtue with peculiar complacency ; and 
loves to fet it off in the moft charming colours. His hero is an 
illuftrious example. When Anchifes refufes to leave Troy, and 
fignifies his refolution to perifh in its flames, Eneas, that he ma 
not furvive his father, or witnefs the maflacre of his houfehold, 1s 
on the point of rufhing to certain death ; and nothing lefs than a 
miracle prevents him. He then bears on his fhoulders the infirm 
old man to a place of fafety, and ever after behaves towards him as 
becomes a fon, and a fubject *; and fpeaks of his death in terms 
of the utmett tendernefs and veneration. As a father he is equally 
affectionate : and his fon is not deficient in filial duty. —Turnus, 
when vanquifhed, condefcends to afk his life, for the fake of his 
aged parent, who he knew would be inconfolable for his lofs. 
The young, the gentle, the beautiful Laufus dies in defence of his 
father ; and the father provokes his own deftruction, becaufe he 
cannot live without his fon, and wifhes to be laid with him in the 
fame grave. The lamentations of Evander over his Pallas tran- 
fcend all praife of-criticifm. And nothing, even in this poem, the 
moft pathetick of all human compofitions, is more moving, than 
what is related of the gallant youth Euryalus; when, on undertaking 


| that night-adventure which proved fatalto him, he recommends his 


helplefs parent to the Trojan prince. ‘* She knows not,” fays he, 
“ of thisenterprife; and I go without bidding her farewell: for 
** I cali the Gods to witnefs, that I cannot fupport the fight of a 
“‘ weeping mother.”—Let a man read Virgil with attention, and 
with tafte ; and then be a cruel parent, or an undutiful child, if he 
can. And let him afk his own heart this quettion, Whether hu- 
man nature would not be deprived of many of its beit affections, 
and human fociety of its beft comforts, if the ideas of thofe projec- 
tors were to be realifed, who propofe to improve the political art, 
by annihilating the attachments of confanguinity.’ 

The following obfervations on the Unities of Time and 
Place are exact, and merit attention. 

* Moft of the French and Greek tragedians obferve the unities of 
time and place: that is, they fuppofe every part of the action to 
have happened in the fame place, becaufe it is all reprefented on the 
fame ftage ; and they limit the time of it to a few hours, becaufe 
the reprefentation is of no longer continuance. Unity of place is 
violated, when the fcene changes from one place to another, from 
a houfe to the ftreet, from the town to the country, or from one 
town or country to another. Unity of time is broken through, when 
the incidents of the fable are fuch, as could not have fallen out with- 
in a few hours, or at leaft within the {pace of one day and one night. 

* The obfervance of thefe unities may in fome cafes, no doubt, 
heighten the probability of the action: but they lay.a mighty 


reftraint upon an author’s genius: and they may give rife to impro- 





* On the death of Priam and his Sons, Anchifes became king of 
the Trojans, and accordingly is reprefented by Virgil as Comman- 
der in chief in Eneas’s expedition. After his death, Eneas is cal- 
led king by his followers, See fEneid. I. 548, 557. 
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babilities as great as any of thofe that can be occafioned by the 
neglect of them. If the fubject of the play be a confpiracy, for 
example, and the fcene of action the ftreet; then, if unity of place 
be held effential, the confpirators muft conduct their affairs, in the 
ftreet, fo as to be feen and heard by every body: a very unlikely 
circumftance, and what, one may venture to fay, can never happen. 
Surely, moft audiences would be better pleafed, and think the whole 
more natural, if, on fuch an emergency, the fcene were to change 
from the {treet to a private apartment. 

* The improbabilities, occalioned by difregarding thefe unities, are 
not fo great as fome people imagine. While we fit in the theatre, 
it is as eafy for us to reconcile our minds to the fhifting of the 
{cene, from the town to the country,-or from one country to 
another; as it is, at our entrance, to fuppofe the ftage a cer- 
tain place in Rome or Egypt. And, if we can perfuade ourfelves, 
that the player, whom we fee, and whofe name and perfon we 
know, has on a fudden become Cato, or Cefar, or any other 
antient hero; we may as well believe, that the evening which we 
pafs in the playhoufe comprehends the {pace of feveral days or years. 

* But in fact, there is not, in dramatical reprefentation, that {trict 
a which the criticks talk of. We never mittake the actor 
or the perfon whofe character he bears; we never imagine our- 
felves in a foreign country, or carried back into the ages of 
antiquities : our pleafure is derived from other fources ; and trom 
this chiefly, that we know the whole to bea fiction.—The unities 
of time and place are violated by Shakefpeare, in every one of his 
plays. He often fhifts the fcene from one country to: another: 
and the time of his action is not always limited to days or weeks, 
but extends frequently to months, and even to years. Yet thefe 
irregularities are not offenfive to thofe who underitand him. And 
hence, I think, we may infer, that the rule, which enjoins the 
dramatick poet to a rigid obfervance of the unities of time and place, 
js not an effential, but a mechanical rule of compofition*.’ 

Did our limits permit, we could with pleafure go on 
with multiplied proofs of Dr. Beattie’s good tafte, and at- 
tention to the interefts of virtue. We muft content our- 
felves, however, with exprefing our approbation of what 
he has written on the laws of memory, and the importance 
of attention. Several excellent rules for the times of ftu- 
dying are delivered in page 37. In page 107 we find fome 
amufing obfervations on the influence of cuftom and fafhi- 
on. In page 137 we are agreeably and profitably entertained 
with the connection that fubfifts between internal and exter- 
nal beauty, In page 154 we are pleafed with thofe praifes 
that are beftowed on mediocrity of talents, as well as of for- 
tune. In pages 155, 156, we are agreeably amufed with 
what we fhall call, the natural hiftory of the different fpe- 





* Sé Johnfon’s Preface to Shakefpeare ; and Calfabigi’s Diffrta- 
zione fu le Poefe Drammatiche del §. A. P. Metafafie. 
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cies of genius. In page 174 and downwards, we meet with 
very juit obiervations on the near. affinity between genius 
and tafte. From page 194 to p. 206, we are delighted with 
various directions for the regulation of the power of imagi- 
nation. In page 223, Dr. Beattie juftly obferves, that the 
foul, wearied with continued exercife, finds more relief in 
changing the courfe of its exertions, than in ref itfelf. 
The fame obfervation occurs in pages 616 and. 617. 
Throughout the whole of thefe Diflertations, particularly. 
towards the clofe of that on Imagination, and of that on 
Sublimity, we meet with fentiments of the profoundeft ve- 
neration for the deity and divine providence. 

A propenfity to devotion, however, is not in every man 
compatible with the fpirit of philofophy. Dr. Beattie, in 
pages 63 and 64, relates a ftory of a dog, which he will not 
allow to be a proof of that animal being guided by any de- 
gree of memory, recollection, or experience. ‘* No,” fays 
the doétor, ‘* rather let us fay, that here was an interpoti~ 
tion of Heaven; who having thought fit to employ the a- 
nimal as an inftrument of this deliverance, was pleafed to 
qualify hisa for it bya suPERNATURAL IMPULSE. Lu- 
cretius had defcribed thofe imperfe& attempts at bark 
and running, which dogs are obferved to make in_ thei! 
fleep ; and fuppofed, agreeably to the common opinion, that 
they are the effects of dreaming, and that the animal then 
fuppofes himfelf to be in purfuit of his prey, or attacking 
anenemy. The theory of Lucretius is perfectly fimple and 
obvious, being anagolous to what mankind experience in 
themfelves, in all the different fituations.and ftages of life. 
But Dr. Beatiie, who confiders dreaming as an operation a~ 
bove the capacity, and as an enjoyment too fublime for the 
nature of dogs, fuppofes that the appearances juft now men- 
tioned, may be owing (not to any thing like memory. and 
recollection) but to fome mechanical twitches of the nerves 
and mufcles. He allows that the ‘* natural voices of one 
animal are in fome degree intelligible, or convey particular 
feelings or impulfes to others of the fame fpecies ;’’ but, 
animal voices, he maintains, have no analogy with human 
fpeech. For men fpeak by art and imitation, havin 
been taught to do fo by their parents. The faculty of 
fpeech, he therefore refers immediately to the divine will 
and power, which conferred it on our frit parents. 

Every good gift is certainly derived originally from the 
Father of Lights, but in the works of creation and provi- 
dence there is a gradual progrefs, and one thing arifes from 
another. On the Origin of Language, Dr. Beattie might 
have been inftruéted by his Fellow Profeffor in Aberdeen, 
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Dr. Dunbar, who derives, by a very ingenious and clear 
procefs of reafoning, all the powers of human fpeech from 
2 principle of imitation, together with what he calls an ana- 
agicl faculty : a faculty which has vaft power in binding 
the aflociations of thoughts, and in all the mental arrange- 
ments. For there is not, as Dr. Dunbar obierves, an ob- 
jett that can prefent itfelf to the fenfes, or to the imagina- 
tion, which the mind, by its analogical faculty, cannot affi- 
milate to fomething antecedently in its pofleffion. By con- 
fequeince, a term already appropriated, and in ufe, is by no 
violent tranfition fhaped and adjufted to new ideas. 

We have afferted, that Dr. Beattie has in thefe Effays, 
betrayed inconfiftencies and prejudices. It is neceflary to 
fupport this charge. 

Mr. Hume attempts a defcription of belief, or that fenti- 
ment or feeling which diftinguifhes truth from falfhood, in 
hopes, he fays, of arriving at fome analogies which may af- 
ford a more perfect explication of it. He calls it, ‘* A more 
vivid, lively, forcible, firm, fteady conception of an objeé, 
than what the imagination alone is ever able to attain ; a con- 
ception more intenfe and /feady than what arifes from the 
mere fictions of the imagination: and, he obferves, that 
this manner of conception arifes from a cuftomary conjunc- 
tion of the obje& with fomething prefent to the memory 
or fenfes.”” But Dr. Beattie, to refute this doétrine, re- 
marks, that he has a livelier idea of fome romances, than of 
real hiftory. This is no refutation of Hume’s doétrine : for 
during the time that Dr. Beattie’s fancy is warmed, and when 
he is deeply interefted in the adventures of Parfon Adams, 
he does not, (as he affirms) at that inftant, believe Parfon 
Adams to be an imaginary charaéter. No! it is only when 
he lays afide the romance, and returns to that train of think- 
ing, which habitually arifes from the concerns of real life, 
that he is roufed from his reverie, and deteéts the powerful 
illufion of his captivated fancy. It is, therefore juftly, that Mr. 
Hume, with that accuracy and comprehenfion which dif- 
tinguifh his writings, defines belief to be a fteady conception 
of an objet. Itis thus that attention is neceflary to belief. 
And if remembrance, as Dr. Beattie juftly obferves, will 
fometimes decay, ' till it be nothing more than imagination ; 
this is owing to want of attention. Mr. Hume’s theory 1s 
alfo ftrongly confirmed by what Dr. Beattie has obferved on 
the power of attention ; a circumftance which doubtlefs e- 
fcaped his penetration. ; 

It may perhaps appear trifling to obferve, that although 
our Author is by no means a materialift, he yet talks, after 


Dr. Gerard of fublimity expanding the mind. But there is 
ee no 
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no meaning here, unlefs we confider the mind as corporeal, 
and capable of being blown up like a bladder, or ftretched 
like a piece of leather. 

We have farther to obferve, that Dr. Beattie, 7 way of 
being more accurate and full than Mr. Hume, reduces the 
bonds of conneétion among our ideas to five. Mr. Hume, 
probably after the example, and on the authority of the 
philofophers of antiquity, had reduced them to three, viz. 
fimilitude or diffimilitude ; contiguity in time and place ; 
and caufe and effe&t. Dr. Beattie has fplit the firft of thefe, 
which is in philofophy but one fource of affociation, into 
two, and called them refemblance and contrariety. The fe- 
cond he calls nearne/s of fituation, terms by no means fo 
happy and proper as thofe employed by Mr. Hume. To 
theie he has added another, cufiom or habit, which, even ac- 
cording to himfelf may be properly refolved into contiguity of 
time and place. In other places he affects to depart from the 
phrafeology, and to difpute the tenets of Mr. Hume, and 
other philofophers, even when the moft valuable things in 
his own, are derived manifeftly from hints furnithed by their 
writings. It is thus that he talks of fecondary fenfes. In page 
$25, in a note, this academick talks of Mr. Locke with a 
petulance that abfolutely deferves the fevereft college difci- 
pline. On feveral occafions he omits to quote Mr. Hume 
and other writers, where their authority would have been 
refpeCtable and proper: while he is exceedingly forward, on 
all occafions, to refer the Reader to his own particular friends 
and partizans,. and above all to himfelf in his former wri- 
tings. He mentions, for example, by-way of eminence, the 
Great Hiftorian ; but like the Dutch painter, who wrote un- 
derneath his daubings, thzs is a cock, Dr.. Beattie is obliged 
to put the name of Lord Lyttelton on his margin ; for with- 
out this precaution, it would have been impoffible to: have 
conjectured what he meant. See Differtations p. 540. A 


_ ftranger to modern times, and to that vile ftratagem of mu- 


tual puffing, which is grown fo common among literary 
juntos, would imagine that all literary merit was confined to 
Dr. Beattie and his friends: Dr. Gerard, Dr. Campbell, 
Dr. Hurd, Dr. Porteus, Lord Lyttelton, Mrs. Mountague, 
and the Authors of the Monthly hevitu, 

The obfervations we have hitherto made, refer in general 
to the Differtations on Memory and Imagination, on Dream- 
ing, on Language, on the Attachments of Kindred, and on 
Sublimity of Compofition. The firft of thefe goes over part 
of the ground that the Author, in different eflays had ap- 
peared on before. The Differtation on Dreaming attempts to 
thew, that in this operation there is nothing dupernatural, 
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and that it is a falutary relaxation to the mind. In regard 
to the firft of thefe particulars, the Doétor has undertaken 
a tafk that feems fuperfluous ; and as to the fecond, he ap- 

ears not a little weak and whimfical. The Differtation on 

anguage, which forms half the volume, may furnifh proper 
leflons for fchools, but is not much fitted to fupport and 
gratify the curiofity of a philofopher. The Attachments of 
Kindred is a curious fubje&; but the manner in which it is 
treated by Dr. Beattie, fhews him to be a better critick 
and practical cafuift than an ingenious inveftigator of the 
great phenomena of the moral world. In the Efflay on Sub- 
limity, as in that on Imagination, we find fome good criti- 
cifm ; and, in this performance, it is as a critick that he is 
chiefly valuable. But what we have farther to obferve con- 
cerning our Author, muft be delayed till the next number 


of our Review. 





Art. II. The Hiffory of the Reign of Philip the Third, King of Spain. 
By Robert Watfon, LL. D. Principal of the United College, 
and Profeffor of Philofophy and Rhetorick, in the Univerfity of 
St, Andrews. 4to. 11. 18. boards. Robinfon. 

| (Concluded from our laft.) 


HE fifth and fixth books of this performance, which 
amount to about two fifths of it were not written by 
r. Watfon. They are the work of a gentleman*, who at 
the defire of the ‘guardians of Dr, Watfon’s children, un- 
dertook to be the Editor and the ‘continuator of his manu- 
{cript. For this information we are indebted to a modetft 
advertifement which he has prefixed to the prefent volume. 
The Editor commences his part of the hiftory of 
Philip III. with a political ednideratisn, which is equally 
important and charatteriftical. He holds out an interefting 
detail of Spanifh pride and ambition. He remarks, that 
notwithftanding her humiliation, ‘ the aggrandizement of 
¢ the Houfe of Auftria was ftill the firft obieet in the coun- 
‘ fels of Spain.’ * But her power, fays he, correfponded 
‘ not with her inclination ; and her purfuit of greatnefs was 
‘ fullied by thofe machinations which are the ufual re- 
‘ fources of impotent ambition, and which mark a declin- 
‘ ing empire’. This mixture of ambition and confcious 
weaknefs, he reprefents as the grand principle which aétuat- 
ed the Spanifh cabinet throughout the whole extent of the 
eriod which it was his province to defcribe. It was this 
rinciple on the part of Spain, which in his opinion rouzed 
Henty the Great of France, ‘ to form fuch aconfederacy as 


* Mr. Thomfon of Great Ormond Street. 
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¢ at eftablifh among the nations of Europe a new 
‘ fy em, and fix a durable balance of power by the exalta- 
‘ tion of other ftates on the ruins of the Houfe of Auftria’. 
Having unfolded the views of the different powers of which 
this confederacy was compofed, he employs himfelf to anti- 
cipate, as it were, his fubjeét, and to call forth the atten- 
tion and intereft of his Reader. 

‘ Europe had not feen military preparations fo great’, fays he, 
*or known a juncture apparently fo big with revolution. The 
wealth of Venice, the valour of the Swits, the imptuofity of 
the Savoyards, the juvenile ardour of the United Provinces, the 
active zeal of the Proteftant princes and ftates of Germany, the 
difciplined bravery of France, the good withes of all who profefled 
the reformed religion: thefe, in the hands of a warlike and po- 
litical prince, formed an engine fitted to fubvert kingdoms, and to 
change the face of the world. The force of the means he pofleffed, 
and the grandeur of the end he had in view, were a fource of de- 
light to the martial and fanguine difpofition of Henry. Sometimes 
he would take ine a in reviewing his troops, at others, in trying 
the arms he defigned to wear in the day of battle. He flept but 
little, was conftantly in motion, and converfed much with mini- 
{ters and officers in whom he moft confided. He burned with impa- 
tience to exchange the luxury of a palace for the dangers and hard- 
fhips of the field, and was eager to retaliate on the marquis of 
Spinola; the advantages that had béen gained over himfelf by the 
duke of Parma. He had already ftrengthened the garrifons in his 
frontier towns, and his troops began to file off in feparate divifions 
towards the general rendezvous at Champagne. He acquainted the 
archduke Albert at Bruffels of his intended march through part of 
his territories, and defired to be informed whether he fhould be re- 
ceived as an enemy or as a friend. Nothing detained him in Paris 
but a defire to be prefent at the coronation of Mary de Medicis, 
his queen, whom he had appointed during his abfence regent of 
France. 

* Tue houfe of Auftria, againft which this gathering ftorm was 
directed, beheld it with aftonifhing indifference. The emperor, 
Rhodolphus, more intent on obferving the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, than on watching the movements of his enemies, indulg- 
ed a natural love of fcience, the only paffion that is able to extin- 
guith the pride of power in the breafts of princes. He had given 
up, with little reluctance, to his brother Matthias, the govern- 
ment of Hungary, Moravia, and Auftria, and foon after he alfo 
refigned that of Bohemia. With the title of emperor, he lived a 
private man. It is matter of greater wonder that the king of Spain, 
in whom the paffion of religion did not eradicate all the feeds of 
ambition, appeared unconcerned at the warlike preparations of an 
inveterate enemy. Whether the minifters of Spain trufted to the 
fuccefs of thofe plots they had formed againft Henry in his own 
palace ; or, that with the-fuperftitious credulity of the age in which 
they lived, they confided in the completion of thofe predictions that 
about this time were fo frequent in the mouths of Catholics con- 
| cerning 
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cerning the fudden death of the king of France *; or that. they weak- 
ly imagined this monarch had no other object in view than the expul- 
pulfion of Leopold from the ftates of Juliers; or from whatever 
fecret caufe, it is certain, that amidft a general and anxious fufpence, 
the court of Madrid difcovered not any fymptoms of alarm. ‘The 
world, ftruck with the mighty preparations of France, wondered 
at the ferenity of Spain, when an event happened which proved 
how much human aftairs are governed by caufes beyond the reach of 
princes; which fruftrated the well laid defigns of the great Henry, 
and fupplied the want of vigilance and ar ca in the counfels of 
Philip.’ 

The death of the French monarch, and the various effeéts 
of this great event being defcribed with a minutenefs which 
perhaps belongs rather to French than to Spanifh hiftory, 


the Editor writes as follows. 

* Arter: the death of Henry, his friends and allies had reafon 
to apprehend that the vindictive paffions of the houfe of Auftria 
would be heightened and inflamed by the hope of gratification. 
The Italian ftates efpecially, overawed by the power of Philip in 
Naples and in Lombardy, trembled left the Spanifh arms fhould 
over-run all Italy. But Charles’ Emanuel, duke of Savoy, whote 
noble mind was infpired with the pride rather than the defpon- 
dency of grief, <alcavedied to rally the broken forces of the 
league, and to unite them once more into a compact and formid- 
able body. , 

‘ Tue houfe of Savoy, one of the moft illuftrious in Europe on 
account of its antiquity, is more nobly diftinguifhed for wifdom 
of policy, and valour of arms. Environed by the dominions of 
the empire, France, and Spain, the princes of Savoy are under 





* This conjeéture may appear at firft fight, to certain readers, 
wholly abfurd and groundlefs. Neverthelefs it will not feem alto- 
gether extravagant, if we reflect on the power of univerfally receiv- 
ed prejudices on even the ftrongeft aids: 

About this time, and even long after it, the fcience of judicial 
aftrology was ftudied by philofophers of the higheft reputation, 
with great_gravity, and, as they firmly believed, with great fucceds. 
There is in the univerfity of Peterfourgh, a very able mathema- 
tician, who is making great perercee in judicial aftrology at this 
very day. Itis certain that the duke of Lerma was a firm believer 
in the doctrines of this fcience. See Anecdotes du Miniftere du 
Comte duc D’Olivarez. 

Men of fenfe, of the prefent times, ftruck with that mixture of 
genius and extravagance which diftinguifhes the writings of anti- 
quity, are at a lofs how to reconcile fo much reafon with fuch great 
extravagance; and fufpect that many of the opinions delivered in 
thofe-writings were not real, but popular and affected. There 1s 
not a doubt but pofterity will entertain fimilar doubts concerning 
fome of the doctrines of the feventeenth and even eighteenth cen- 
tury. Men are ever changing their opinions, yet ever wondering 
that the world did not always think as they do now. 
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a conftant nececeflity of watching the balance of power among their 
ambitious neighbours, and of penetrating early into their defigns, 
that, by affording timely fupport to the weaker againft the 
ftronger party, they may be enabled to preferve their own inde- 

ndence. And, if Providence has placed this family in a fituation 
in which it is neceffary to guard againft the encroachments of 
fuperior power; the nature of their country, bold, abrupt, and 
fublime, infpires that confidence which is neceflary effectually to 
refiftthem. The faftnefles and narrow defiles of the Alps, toge- 
ther with a hardy race of men inhabiting a mountainous and 
fnowy region, encourage the dukes of Savoy boldly to enter on 
war, whenever the complexion of the times demonitrates its expe- 
dience. Thus natural have confpired with moral caufes to form 
that illuftrious character which the race of Savoy has juftly obtained 
in the world. 

* Cuartes Emanuet did not difgrace, but, on the contrary, 
added luftre to the dignity of his birth. Nature, which had form- 
ed this prince of a weakly conftitution of body, adorned his foul 
with a fplendid variety of talents and virtues; and thefe the parental 
careof Philibert, renowned for his victory over the French at St. 
Quintin, exalted and matured by a learned and liberal education. 
The writings of antiquity, fo full of heroic aétions and rapid con- 
queits, nourifhed the natural ardour of his mind, and infpired an 
emulation of the ancient heroes of Italy. Together with that in- 
trepidity of fpirit which delights in purfuing great defigns, -he 
poffeffed in an eminent degree thofe qualities which are requifite in 
order to carry them into execution ; political conduét, and militar 
prowefs. His courage was not of that calm and equal kind which 
is connected with firmnefs of nerves, and which chara¢terizes the 
warriours of the North. But, being derived from that vigour of 
imagination, and fenfibility of frame peculiar to fouthern climates, 
it was ardent and impetuous. His genius alfo like that of the 
warmer climates, was fertile even to excefs, and prone to fubtlety 
and refinement. From a temper fo fanguine, re an imagination 
fo luxuriant, he derived an elafticity of fpirit that rofe under mis- 
fortunes; whence, though fometimes defeated, and often difap- 
pointed, he was never difcouraged. His refources were endicls : 
for there could not be a conjuncture in which the fuperiority of his 
genius could not find fome favourable opportunity of practifing on 
the paffions, and managing the hopes, and fears, and follies of men. 
So various were his ftratagems of policy and of war, that the mott 
penetrating of his cotemporaries profefled themfelves unable to form 
any probable conjecture concerning his deligns. Something, how- 
ever, of the vaft and unbounded charat¢terized his conduét, the ar- 
dour of his inventive genius, engaging him not unfrequently in 
projects’ beyond his utmoft power to accomplifh. Nor were the 
powers of his capacious mind wholly abforbed in fchemes of am- 
bition. Whatever was elegant or great touched his foul, and he 
was prone to the-pleafures of fociety and love. He was a friend to 
men of letters, a patron of all the arts, an enthufiaftic admirer and 
bountiful rewarder of merit of every kind. And the greatnefs of his 
mind was fo happily tempered with benignity and grace, that the 
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engaging affability of his noble deportment alleviated. in the breafts 
of his fubjects the hardfhips which they fuffered through his_rett- 
lefs ambition. On the whole, it is difficult to conceive that quali- 
ties fo oppofite fhould co-exitt in the fame perfon: fo great boldnefs 
with fuch deep defign; fuch loftinefs of fpirit, with fuch fweet- 
nefs of demeanour ; fuch ardour of mind with fo much fubtilty, 
and fuch profound diffimulation. *’ 

The Spanifh nation fought to conceal its weaknefs under 
the cover of authority and antient renown ; and to promote 
its greatnefs by intrigue and negociation. But Charles 
Emanuel obliged her to quit that cover, and to prove her 
ftreingth or weaknefs in the field of battle. A war arofe in 
Italy, in which the Spaniards, the Auftrians, and Uf- 
cocchi were oppofed by the Duke of Savoy, and the Vene- 
tians; the Duke being occafionally affifted by the troops of 
France, and the Republic by thofe of the United Provinces. 
A wide field of ftory was thus opened; and the Editor tra- 
verfes it with the fkill of a mafter. Among other incidents 
he defcribes the famous Confpiracy againft Venice; and after 
it was defeated he relieves the attention of the Reader from 
the uniformity of continued narration by a digreffion con- 
cerning that compafs of military and political ability, 
‘which at once adorned and difgraced the feeble reign of 
‘Philip III.” This is the only digrefflion in the two latt 
books of this volumet. 

The order of time now conduéts the Editor to the down- 
fall of the Duke of Lerma. He takes an exaét view of the 
conduét of that minifter, with regard to the internal policy of 
Spain. With regard to the intrigues of the Court of Spain on 
this fubjeét, he has remarked feveral curious particulars in 
the nature of man, and furnifhed an account of the rife and 





* In this fingular character there is not a trait unfupported by 
the teftimony of cotemporary hiftorians, who, all of them, men- 
tion this prince with an admiration which could not have been ex- 
cited but by the moft amazing talents. See Bellum Sabaudicum, 
&e. Alfonfo Lofchi; Battiftia Nani; Siri Memoire recondite; Le 
Mercure Francois, Hiftoire de la Regence de Marie de Medicis, 
&c. &c. 

¢ In this digreffion the Editor appeals to a book which was lately 
publithed at Madrid, and is little known in this country. The Au- 
thor to whom we.allude is Johannes Genefius Sepulveda de Rebus 
geftis Caroli V. It is remarkable, that the works of this writer, 
which give very oppofite views concerning Charles Vs and America 
from thofe exhibited by Dr. Robertfon, were publifhed by order of 
the Court of Madrid. At the fame time, that Court prohibited the 
’ fale of Dr. Robertfon’s books in their Colonies, from the appre- 

henfion that his apology for the cruelties of Spain would engender 
jealoufies, and the f{pirit of revolt. 
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fall of Don Roderigo de Calderona, Count of Oliva, which 
is well painted and affeéting. 

* Seon after the difgrace of Lerma, the count of Oliva was ar- 
refted by order of the king, and thrown into prifon, wheie he lan- 
guifhed for the {pace of two years. His rife trom fo low a ttation 
to fo great a height of power gave birth to an opinion that he was 
a forcerer, which his enemies were at great pains to propagate. 
He was charged with having poifoned the queen, who died in 1612; 
a charge as improbable in itfelf, as it was found to be unfupported 
by any evidence; for Don Roderigo ftood as high in the favour of 
that princefs as the Duke of Lerma did in the affeétions of the 
king. Many other groundlefs accufations were brought againft 
him: but at laft he was found guilty of having been acceflary to the 
murder of two Spanifh gentlemen: a matter which, according to 
fome hiftorians, was never clearly proved; he was however con- 
demned to death, and his eftate was confifcated. The evidence on 
which he was convicted was not direct, but circumftantial; and if 
we may judge from fome of the circumftances left on record, as the 
principal ground of his condemnation, we may infer, that the de- 
ficiency of the proof was fupplied by the zeal of both his accufers 
and judges. The trial ne 5 confinement of Calderona were pro- 
longed for two years and fix months; a meafure calculated to keep 
alive the general odium againtft his patron the Duke of Lerma, and 
to prevent the return of that ancient favourite to court, of which 
the new miniftry were not a little apprehenfive. During all the 
time that Calderona lay in prifon, there was not one among the 
multitudes he had obliged, except the cardinal Don Gabriel de 
Trejo, whofe name deferves to be recorded, nephew to the countefs 
bis lady, who had the humanity and the courage to attempt his re- 
lief, or to afford him any comfort. The cardinal was no fooner in- 
formed of. the imprifonment of Calderona, than, impelled by a 
generous gratitude, he fet out from Rome to pay his refpects to his 
patron in a dungeon, and determined to move every engie that his 
utmoft efforts could command in order to releafe him. But the 
cardinal was neither permitted to vifit the court northe prifon. He 
lingered, however, a long time in Spain, in anxious hopes of find- 
ing fome fortunate occafion of faving his friend ; but, on the death 
of. pope Paul V. which happened in February 1621, he returned, 
by order of the king, to Rome. 

‘ Don Roperico bore confinement, folitude, and torture, with 
incredible patience.. Atter his doom was fixed, he was vifited, at 
his own earneft defire, by the minifters of religion. His great 
foul, which had braved all the rage of his enemies with fuch 
fingular conitancy, difcovered, on the approach of death, a nobler 
heroifm in the moft perfect os to the will of God; and in 
the moft candid confeffion, and fincereft contrition for the errors of 
hislife. The ardour of his mind was now difplayed in the feveri- 
tes of felf-mortification. He was covered with hair cloth: “he 
watched and prayed night and day: he afflicted himfelf with fafting, 
and with ftripes; and, had not his confeflor interpofed, he would, 
mall prohabuity, have anticipated the ftroke of the executioner, by 
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.an excefs of voluntary pain. On the 19th day of October, 16zr, 
the firit year of the reign of Philip IV. he reeeived intimation, that 
within two days he fhould die. He received the meflenger of this 
welcome news with a chearful countenance, and tenderly embraced 
Jiim. He now abftained from fleep and food, and {pent his time in 
acts of devotion. About elevenof the clock on the 21{t of October, 
he came to the door of the prifon, encompafled by the officers of 
jultice. Affliction had foftened the natural dignity of his looks and 
inien: and his grey hairs, his beard, and his drefs, fuited to the 
prefent fad occafion, confpired with the expreffion of his counte- 
nance to imprefs the fpectators with fentiments of veneration and 
love. He yet poffeffed fufficient ftrength to mount on a mule that 
waited for him at the prifon. This he did with great tranquillity, 
and paffed through the ftreets to the place of execution, embracing 
and adoring a crucifix which he held in his hands, amidft the 
tears and lamentations of the furrounding multitude. The execu- 
tioner held the reins of the mule, and, as he went along, proclaim- 
ed aloud the following words: ‘* This is the judgment, which, by 
the orders of our fovereign lord the king, is infli¢ted on this man 
for his having been the iniftigator of an affaflination; and acceffary 
to another murder; and divers other crimes which appeared on his 
trial: for all of which he is to be beheaded, as a punifhment to 
him, and a warning to others.” Having arrived at the feaffold, 
the refigned fufferer beheld with a ferene countenance the inftru- 
ments of his approaching death; the chair, the fword, and the 
man whofe office it was to ufe it. He converfed, for fome time, 
with his confeffor and other divines. And, having been received 
into the bofom of the church, he took leave of this attendants, and 
fat down on the feat from which he was never to rife. Before his 
hands and his feet were made faft, he made a prefent to the executioner, 
and twice embraced the man, who was bathed in tears, asa token 
that he bore him not any ill will on account of the office he was 
about to perform. Then, making bare his neck, he yielded his 
limbs to be bound, with the utmoft compofure. The inftant this 
operation. was performed, he reclined himfelf backwards *, and 
while he was in the aét of recommending his foul to God, his head 
was in a moment fevered from his body. Ass the laft impreffions are 
commonly the ftrongeft, men forgave and forgot the imperioufneis 
of his former conduct and behaviour, and thought and {poke only 
of that mixture of humility and fortitude, that patience and piety, 
which he difplayed in the laft ftage of his life.’ 

The Editor. purfuing his plan of tracing the effeéts of 
Spanifh ambition, goes on in this manner. 

‘ Tue counfels of Spain had, for many years, been diftinguifh- 
ed by a fingular union of a defire of power, with a love ot peace: 
but.it was found impoffible to gratify at once thofe oppofite paf- 
fions. The intrigues of ambition excited the violence of arms. ‘The 
commotions of Italy were followed by thofe of Germany. A war 





* In. Spain, traitors alone are beheaded with their faces down- 
wards. , The Spanifh word, is degollar, couper la gorge. The ext- 
qptioncr performs his office face to face with the fufferer. 
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was kindled, the moit fignal and deftructive in modern annals. 

Famine and peftilence fucceeded to the detlroying {word, and ‘the 

direful power of hunger equaily overcame the ttrongeft antipathies, 

and violated the tendereft affections of nature: fo bloody was that 

tragedy which concluded to happily for the liberties of Europe, in 
' 


_ the famous peace of Wettphalia! 


He gives an account of the Auftrian family compaét. 
This compact excited a diffatisfaction among the proteftant 


princes of Germany. But in Bohemia, a country diftin- 


guifhed by religious zeal, the jealoufy kindled by it was fo 
fierce, that it broke out into a civil war. As the refiftance 
of the Boliemians is traced to religious zeal, an account’ is 


: given of the origin and progrefs of the reformation. The 


mperors Matthias and Ferdinand endeavoured to appeafe 
the fury and to reclaim the obedience of their revolted fub- 
jects by gentle language, by offers of indemnity, and by 
various conceffions. Tete however, like thofe of Britain 
to America, being confidered as proofs of impotence rather 
than of favour, intlamed the ferments they were intended to 
compofe. A war of pamphlets and controverfy enfued ; but 
an appeal was quickly made to the {word. The courage of 
the Bohemians was confirmed by the fuccefsfull ftruggle of 
the United Provinces, and by other inftances of a fortunate 
refiftance againft the ambition of the Houfe of Auftria; 
‘and the contagion of example,’ as the Editor remarks, 
‘which more than reafon governs the world, difplayed its 
‘ full force on this important occafion.’ The ftandard of 
rebellion was lifted in Bohemia, and a general infurrettion 
took place in all the Auftrian dominions. In this extremity 
the native courage of the Emperor was fupported by the 
treafures, the arms, and the authority of Spain. After 
many {kirmifhes, a battle was fought at Prague; the iffue of 


which reftored to Ferdinand the crown of Bohemia, and 


rendered the power of Auitria over that kingdom more ab- 
folute than ever. [tis impoffible for an Englifh reader to 
contemplate this action with all its circumftances, without 
contrafting the conduét of the Imperial and Spanifh com- 
manders with that of the Britifh generals in the late war 
with America. 

* THe Wifemberg, or White Hill, is of no great height .or cir- 
cumference, but, being cut and broken by craggs and deep ravines, 
it is of difficult accefs, except on that fide which looks towards 
Prague, where an inclined plane, of equal fertility and beauty, ex- 
tends from its furnmit to the walls of the city. The lower part of 
this declining {pace was covered with a range of houfes, or rather a 
ftrageling village, which formed part of the fuburbs of Prague ; 
the middlemoft was an extznfive park, adorned with a wood, and a 
royal palace, ealled the Star; the higher overlgoked, and in many 
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places commanded the capital. In this ftrong pofition, the Bohe- 
mian general drew up his forces, and here he determined to abide 
the aflault of theenemy. ‘The various projections and incurvations 
of the hill, improved by art, feemed to defy the boldeft affailants. 
And that the men might not be tempted to abandon fo advan- 
tageous a ftation, Anhalt ordered the gates of the city to be fhut, 
and fignified what he had done, to every divifion of thearmy. Hav- 
ing taken this precaution, he ranged his troops in order of battle, 
and waited the appreach of the enemy. - | 

* Tue Imperalifts, who had by this time advanced within half 
a league of Prague, were ftruck with the advantageous fituation of 
the Bohemians, and deliberated, whether or no they fhould give 
them battle. But the advanced feafon would not permit them 
much longer to keep the ficld: and in the fpring, thirty thoufand 
Turks, would be added to the number of their enemies. All the 
friends of Ferdinand had already taken an aétive part in his caufe, 
and his whole furce was now in exertion. The powers, on the 
other hand, that formed the natural allies of Frederic, from caufes 
that could not be permanent, ftood many of them aloof,.as if in- 
different to his fortune, but would affuredly join in fupport of his 
caufe, if the fovereign authority fhould be confirmed by length of 
time, as well as by actual poffeffion. In many cafes it was more 
prudent to guard againft difafter than to run any great rifque for 
the fake of victory. But in cafes of rebetlion there was not room 
for delay, for the lofs of time was equal to misfortune in the field of 
battle. The enemy was, indeed, ftrongly pofted: but the fate of 
battles depended on accidents, not to be forefeen by human pru- 
dence; and the fteady valour of the [imperialifts, was more likely 
to bear up under any unforefeen and adverfe circumftance, than 
the tumultuous courage of the undifciplined Bohemians. There 
was yet another confideration, which, of all others, had the great- 
eft weight in the prefent queftion. The fermons of father Do- 
fiinico, a bare-footed Carmelite, who affured the army that the 
Lord of Hofts would go forth with their ftandard in his own caufe, 


had infwfed into the foldiers an impatient ardour to charge the here- 


tics: fo important, in thoie days, was the office of a military chap- 
lain! On the whole, it was refolved to ftorm the hill: the troops 
were formed in order of battle; the Imperialifts on the right hand, 
and the Bavarians on the left. They advanced upon the enemy by 
the way of Stratzis, the only way that was practicable. Purlaing 
this courfe, they were obliged to march in a file over a bridge, and 
then, before they fhould arrive at the bottom of the Wifemberg, 2 
miry valley. The younger Anhalt, fon of the general, perceived 
the advantage to be derived from this embarrafling fituation, and 
was allomfire to improve it. He propofed, after allowing fuch 
numbers of the Imperialiftsto pafs over the bridge as fhould greatly 
weaken the main body of the army on the other fide, to attack them 
before they fhould be formed, and while ftruggling with the difficul- 
ties of marfhy ground. This plan of young. Anhalt, which was 
not lefs prudent than courageous, appeared to Hollach, the heute- 
nant-gentral, the effect of youthful impetuofity. The Imperialifts 
were allowed to extricate themfelves from their embarraffment, 
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without any other inconvenience than what they fuffered from the 
Bohemian artillery. In order to avoid this, they haftened their 
march, until the prominences of the hill afforded them protection. 
Then, having put themfelves in the beft order that the time and the 
nature of the ground would admit, they prefled up the Wifemberg 
with deliberate valour, and imade a furious attack upon the enemy. 
The fhouting of the foldiers, the noife of trumpets and drums, 
and the roaring of artillery, reverberated from the inflexions 
and eavities of the hill, announced the commencement of the 
important onfet, and fhock the country for many leagues around 
with terror. Prague, as being nearer to the dreadful fcene, was 
more fenfibly ftruck with its horrors, and trembled in awful expecta- 
tion of the eventful iffue. Frederic, on whofe account the contend- 
ing armies profufely fhed thcir blood, beheld from the battlemcnts 
of his palace, on the one hand the fpacious capital of Bohemia, 
and on the other the fierce engagement that was to difpofe of the 
Bohemian crown. At the beginning of the conflict, fortune 
feemed to fmile on the Bohemians; for young Anhalt, fupported 
by count Slich, repulfed with great flaugtter the firft aflault. This 
atlault was made by count Tilly, lieutenant-general to the duke of 
Bavaria. But the veteran troops, which formed the ftrength of the 
Imperial army, fuftained: this difafter with that firmnefs which re- 
fults from difcipline, and a glorious reputation. On this occafion 
the wounded Bucquoy fignalized his own fpirit, and_re-animated 


‘ the hearts of the fearful. He had been carried in a litter to his tent 


in the camp, there to wait the event of the action, But he no 
fooner faw the Imperialifts hardly prefled by the Bohemians, than 
he jumped out of his carriage, and feverifi as he was, mounted 
the firft horfe he found, put himfelf at the head of his troops, and 
attacked the Hungarians with fuch fury, that he left near two 
thoufand, as was computed, dead on the fpot. The Walloons, 
commanded by William Verdugo, next to Biased: had the ho- 
nour of reftoring the battle. They took young Anhalt and count 
Slich prifoners, and having made themfelves matters ef a redoubt, 
with three pieces of cannon, turned the artillery with prodigious 
effect againtt the thick fquadrons of the enemy. The panic that 
was ftruck among undiiciplined troops, by this fudden reverfe of 
fortune; the fright and confulion that had taken place among the 
Hungarian cavalry, from the yelling of the Coffacks; together 
with a fteady and unremitted fire both of cannon and mufquetrv, in 
fpite of the exhortations, the threats, and the example of the 
generals and other officers, threw the whole Bohemian army into ir- 
recoverable diforder and terror, A general routenfued. All was 
loft, but the honour of having made a brave refiftance. Anhalt, 
having. firft difpatched a meflage to the Palatine, provided for his 


own faféty.. The regiment of count Thorn was the laft that quitted 


the field. ‘The Wifemberg was covered with the arms of the fuzi- 
tives, and the bodies of the flan, Multitudes fecking to efcape 
from the edge of the fword, perifhed in the Mulda. Five thoufand 
Bohemians, that had been potted in the Star Park, threw down their 
atms, and ca{t themfelves upon the clemency of the victors. The 
generals were willing to give them quarters but the Coflacks re- 
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maining equally deaf to the orders of the commander, and to the 
cries of the flying victims, fheathed the fword only when the arin 
was weary with fhedding blood.’ 

Among the fortunate events of the year 1620, the Editor 
obferves, there may alfo be ranked the prefervation of Naples 
from the attempts of that fingular genius, the Duke of Offuna. 
Butthefe brilliant fuccefles were unable to difpel the melancholy 
‘ which had taken poffeffion of Philip III. and a journey 
which he made to Portugal being attended with no_ benefi- 
cial effect, he died in the month of March 1621. His death 
is related by the Editor with an affecting minutenefs ; and 
his information about it is chiefly gathered from private let- 
ters to Count Gondomar, the Spanifh ambaffador at the 
court of London, which were found among Dr. Birch’s 
collections in the Britifh Mufeum. The ficknefs and charac- 
ter of this prince are ably drawn by the Editor; and the voiume 
concludes with a fhort review of the tranfactions of his reign. 

From the analyfis which we have given of this olume, 
and from the extra¢ts which we have laid before our readers, 
they will eafily perceive, that it is a work of utility and con- 
fequence. The abilities of Dr. Watfon, and of his conti- 
nuator, are very confiderable, and deferve commendation. 
The public is already fufficiently acquainted with the former 
writer, and have beflowed upon him the fanétion of their 
praife. The other writer is lefs known at prefent: but if 
we were to compare their refpeétive talents, we fhould upon 
the whole, perhaps, find it confiftent with candour and criti- 
cifm to allow him the fuperiority. His ftyle is not indeed 
fo fimple as that of Dr. Watfon; but it is more: vigorous. 
His regard for truth and the honour of hiftory is not lefs. 
His learning appears to be greater ; and he is certainly more 
verfant in affairs, and more fuccefsful in painting charaéters, 
and the progrefs of fociety and civilization. 


Art. III. 4 Letter to Richard Lord Bjhop of Landaff, on the SubjeA 
of his Lordfhip’s Letter to the late Archbifhop of Canterbury, By 
Richard Cumberland. 8vo. 18. 6d. Dilly and Walter. 

Wi do not arrogate to ourfelves the gift of prophefy from 
) having foretold that the Bifhop of Landaff, in ftanding 

forth as a reformer, was to expofe himfelf to obloquy of every 

kind : that his character as a man was to be attacked, and his 
abilities as a reformer depreciated. Such has been, fuch is, 
and fuch will ever be the cafe. A reformer has to en- 
counter the ftrength of habit, the virulence of prejudice, 

with the jealoufy, vigilance and aétivity of felf-intereft. E- 

ven acquiefcent indolence roufes at the found of innovation, 

and confiders it as inimical to its darling repofe. Unappal- 
led by this formidable perfpective, his Lordfhip has ventured 
. to 
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to occupy the dangerous poft, which we doubt not he will 
maintain with courage and ability. 

His prefent antagonitt enters the field mangled and bruifed 
by the ponderous hands of itate reformers; no wonder then 
that he fhould recoil with horror at, the very idea of refor- 
mation, efpecially in the church ; to ferve whom (in her pre- 
fent fate) he confiders as infinitely preferable to. the fervice 
of royalty. Asa proof of this we fhall produce the ‘ feel- 
ing exclamation” of this placeman reformé, towards the end 
of his pamphlet, 

“+ Had I but ferved the church with half the zeal 


I ferv’d my King, it would not in mine age 
Have left me naked*.” 


He, peradventure, imagines, that this nurfing-mother would 
have beftowed on hima Deanery or Prebend at leait, dignities 
to which he has given the appellation of ‘* ftimulatives to 
excellence,” and againft the mutilation of which he has fo 
violently exclaimed. Or, perhaps, he may yet afpire to 
them ; fina on this head the letter writer has been filent: alt 
that we car therefore offer muft be mere analogical conje€ture.- 

Mr. Cumberland’s publication is fufficiently fpirited, but 
the fock is too predominant: and the candid mind will be 
difpleafed with its petulance and perfonality, with the un- 


fairnefs of much of the argument, and with the malignity © 


of the innuendo it contains. The Author fets out with 


- examining the motives of the Bifhop’s letter to his Grace of 


Canterbury. Thefe he reprobates without mercy. Initead 
of appealing in the firft inttance to the public, Mr. Cumber- 


land is of opinion that he fhould previoutly have confulted ’ 


the primate and his brethren of the bench; and that, inftead 
of producing his intended reform at the time when he him- 
felf had become a Bifhop, he ought to have given it to the 
world while he was yet a private clergyman. The argu- 
ments on each fide are yet before the public, which will pro- 
nounce its award. We cannot however difmifs this part of 
the fubject, without offering it as our opinion, notwithftand- 
‘ang the invidious term which the letter-writer has given to 
the Bifhop’s mode of procedure, that to fubmit to. the pub- 
lic judgment a plan of general importance, is by no means a 
mark of finifter views. 
With regard to the matter of his Lordfhip’s publication, 
this opponent does not approve of equalizing the profits of 
the fees, and rendering the Bifhops in fome meafure ftati- 
onary in their diocefes ; firft, Becaufe the incomes of the 





* We are informed that Mr. C. is not left quite xaked, but 
that he is clothed by government with 7001. per annum. Thov- 
fands of poor clergymen would think themfelves rich if they pof- 
feffed only the feventh part of his nakednefs. a 
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poorer =r may be eked out with ‘* commendems without 
** cure of fouls, care of education, or uperintendence of difci- 
“ pline.” But, would it not be better if, according to the 
Bifhop’s plan, they had no commendams at all; and that 
the von fs a which are generally given them on that footing, 
fhould circulate among the inferior clergy’? His fecond ob- 
~ je€tion is, That if bifhops ‘* pay too great attention to the 
‘* beck of a minifter,” there is likewife ‘* a fpecies of par- 
‘* jiamentary attachment, arifing from the partiality of gra- 
‘* titude to patrons and benefaétors,’’ which perhaps equally 
draws their attention. The plain Englifh of this is, that bi- 
fhops vote fometimes with the miniiter againft their confci- 
ence; that they fometimes, with equal criminality, vote againtt 
him from the.partiality of gratitude to patrons and benefaétors. 
This is certainly a fingular argument againit his lordfhip’s 
intended reform, which propofes, by giving independency 
to the bench, to leave no room, as far as political inftitu- 
tions can accomplifh the matter, for bias, or undue influence 
of any kind. Thirdly, he objeé&s to the plan, becaufe it is 
doubtful whether, by the propofed reform, bifhops would be 
induced to more conftant refidence, becaufe, if they did 
more conftantly refide, being deprived of emulation, and e- 
very fpur to exertion, they would become ‘‘ a fwarm of 
** drones; and whether they fleep within or without the 
*¢ pale of their own diocefe, will be a matter of fmall con- 
* cern.”” But fleep they mutt he affures us, for when ‘ a 
‘¢ man is at the end of his race—he finks into'the langour 
‘‘ of content, or rufts in fullennefs and _negligence.”’ 
If this be generally true, what 2 number of fleepy, languid, 
fullen, or negligent Archbifhops of Canterbury muft we 
have had fince the reformation, to go no farther back. The 
laft argument which he employs on this head is, that the now 
wealthy bifhops neither could nor would fo well ‘* main- 
** tain and improve their places of refidence upon a reduced 
** inoome as upon an extended one.” Probably not; per- 
haps fome of them would be negleéted : would the evil be 
enormous if they were? or is it-neceflary that bifhops fhould 
have what he calls ‘‘ pluralities of ftately palaces?” By way 
of counterpoite to this objection, might we not. alledge that 
thé extended income of the poorer bifhops would make them 
both able and willing to maintain and improve their places 
of refidence? 4 

We fhall now prefent our readers with an extract from 
this part of the work, as a {pecimen of Mr. Cumberland’s 
raillery, and next confider what he has faid on deans and 
chapters, and on the inferior clergy. 

* Glowing as your lordfhip’s bofom muft be with all the confcious 


exultation of fuperior vistuc, and with a juft contempt for that 
mean 
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mean character, which you emphatically {tile the fcu/arity of Bis 
fhops, I rather wonder that your zeal for purifying and reforming 
the bench did not publicly fliew itfelf betore you took your feat 
upon it, that fo you might have entered as the rong man does in the 
parable, and found your boufe ready frvept and garnifbed, Surely it 
ftood in as much need of {weeping before your confecration, as it 
does fince ; nay, we might juttly doubt, if it did not ftand in more 
need, as we have your lordfhip’s own authority for knowing, that 
one of the moft incorrupt and independent men living, fills one of the 
leaft eligible bifhopricks in the whole lift, and confequently one of the 
moit obnoxious to the temptation of a remove. If any bifhop on 
the bench might be betrayed into a with fera tranflation, the 
bifhopric of Landaff, in any other hands than your lordfhip’s, 
is. the very fee where fuch a man would be looked for. If it 
fhould ever enter into the head of ‘a minifter to lure the confcience 
of a fpiritual lord by the hope of a tranflation, fuch a minifter would 
be as likely to apply his temptations to the poffeffor of Landaff 
(ceteris paribus) as to any SC on the bench. Nay, I fhould 
fufpect, even if your bill takes place, and shis little change, as yout 
lordfhip calls it, ix the church effablifoment is effected, that the bifhop 
of Landaff, though made equal in revenue to London, Winchefter, 
Salifbury, or Ely, might ftill have a preference to one of thofe 
ficuations, and not be proof again{t the allurements of a tranflation, 
The comforts of a good houfe at Fulham, Chelfea, or London, the 
fplendors of a ftately cathedral, choirs, altars, thrones, even the 
infignia of the Garter appending to his perfon, might confpire to 
draw off his attachment from his little humble hovel amongft the 
mountains of Wales, to the greater indulgencies, as well as digni- 
ties, of the capital or its vicinity. 

* Whiltt you, my lord, maintain the poft of temptation, Ict the 
tempter attack you if he dare. Long, very long, therefore, may 
it remain in your firm pofleffion ; For if the great feducer of man- 
kind, if Satan, who probably takes more joy in the feduction of a 
bifhop than of any common man, and who is alfo more apt to take the 
form of a minifter than of any other maa, fliould be beckoning to fome 
future bifhop of Landaff, and pointing to the dome of Paul’s, or 
{pire of Salifbury, I own I tremble for the virtue of your fucceffor. 
Pion clear dibselrs that the beft thing which can happen will be 
for your lord(hip to hold inflexibly to your ftation, ontefs you could 
level the churches and palaces, as well as the patronages and reve- 
nues ; unlefs you can frame your bill for making the rongh ways 


Jmooth, and the crooked paths fraight, and bring the now diftant moun- 


tains of Wales to a proximity with Chelfea and Fulham. But as 
this may not be poflible even for a Levelling af to effet, you have 
ftill the refource im petto of bringing Mahomet to the mountain ; 
and, if I was worthy to fuggeit an amendment to your bill, it 
fhould be for a claufe to direct the building of a decent row of te- 
nements, in the fafhion of bettermoft alms-houfes, in fome conve- 
nient fpot, in a cheap county, where the bifhops fhall be lodged, 
the faid lots and tenements to be exactly equal in dimenfion and 
convenicnce :—That thefe fhall be furnifhed and appointed at the 
public charge, with the like critical equality, and every occupier to 
be 
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be under a difability of adding to or improving his particular lot 
or tenement, fo as the fame fhall be made in any refpect preferable 
to or different from thofe of his neighbours and brethren :—Thai as 
fome diocefes are more diftant and of greater extent than others, 
and as the well known zeal of the bifhops may lead them to prefer 
thofe of great labour to fuch in which the duty is more light, there 
fhall be a regulation of circuits after the manner of the judges, in 
which the fentor bifhops fhall be gratified with the more laborious 
vifitations to their fhare, as an exaimple whereby to animate their 
younger brethren, and tending to the edification of the whole Chrif- 
tian world :—That the vifitation circuit of Sedar and Man, as being 
attended with more fatigue anddanger than any other, fhall be the 
apoftolical privilege of the archbifhop of Canterbury.’ 

With refpect to the deaneries, canonries, prebends, &c. 
all that Mr. Cumberland has to fay for them is that they are 
‘* ftimulatives to excellence” —be it fo—but, if the neceffi- 
ties of the inferior clergy call aloud for affiftance, if we can 
fee no profpe& of help from any other quarter, where is the 
heinous crime of taking a portion of the emoluments of thefe 
ftimulatives, while the whole of the honour is allowed to 
remain? Muft the clergy of the Englifh ettablifhment be 
pricked on to erudition and excellence by fo very high re- 
wards*¢ The diffenters, the Scotch and Dutch clergy have 


none of thefe excitements ; yet they are not deficient either - 


in erudition or moral excellence. We beg pardon for men- 
tioning a fet of men that are without the pale of the hierarchy 
with any degree of approbation, as the letter writer has aiready 
taken his lordfhip of Landaff to tafk fora faux pas of the fame 
kind. We therefore drop the fubje&, and fhall only add that, 
after the perpetration of thisatrocious crime of reduétion, there 
would ftill remain fufficient ftimulatives to excellence. But 
without this, or fomething equally effectual be done, the greater 
number of the parochial clergy muft continue poor, negle¢t- 
ed, and defpifed ; while religion fuffers ina thoufand ways 
by the poverty of the preacher. What may hereafter be 
done to remedy this evil, or when the radical cure will be 
difcovered we know not: that the palliatives hitherto ap- 

lied have not been efficacious, is but too clearly evinced by 
the ftate of the inferior clergy at this day. But Mr. Cum- 
berland informs us that ‘* the funds of the church applica- 
‘¢ ble to the augmentation of poor livings I do contend are 
‘** fufficient to augment thofe livings without reduétion of 
** its dignities, in a much lefs compafs of time than the cal- 
‘** culations you refer to, and greatly fooner than men in 





* Are their mental and moral faculties fo languid that they mutt 
be roufed to energy by fuch powerful ftimulatives? Or does Mr. 
Cumberland mean this as an eulogy on the church ? 
, *¢ general 
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‘* general are aware of.” We are glad to hear this ; and we 
doubt not that the bifhop of Landaff will have no objeétion 
to relinguifh his {cheme when this fhall be fully and clearly 
proved. But, if we are to judge of the srg the paft, 
our expeétations will not be over fanguine. Unlefs Mr. 
Cumberland can force the corporation, in which the reve- 
nues of the firft-fruits and tenths are vefted, to unveil the 
myftery that he alledges covers their proceedings, we fee no 
chance of any alteration for the better. It is, if we are to 
believe him, a myftery of iniquity; why then load the 
Bifhop of Landaff with fo much farcafm and reproach, 
when we.are informed by Mr, Cumberland himfelf, that his 
lord{hip’s publication has a direét tendency to bring this 
dark matter to light? ‘* though it is probable your lord- 
‘* fhip’s publication will not exaétly produce the ends pro- 
‘** pofed, yet it is likely to be followed by confequences that 
‘* will bring to light thefe arcana of the church.” 

Towards the conclufion of the letter the bifhop’s anta- 
goniit becomes perfectly myftical and prophetical. 

‘IfI am,’ fays he, ‘ well informed, there is an egg inthe neft, andone 
is brooding it, who will hatch a cockatrice: the time may be at hand 
whén your lordfhip, with the reft of your. brethren, may fly to 
your nurfing-father the King, the fupreine head of the church, and 
feek protection under that foftering influence which you now 


arraign.’ 7 

As this is far above our comprehenfion, we prefent it to 
the public without comment or explanation. 

We have now gone through the main {cope of this letter. 
The performance contains {ome argumentand wit, but cavil 
and mifreprefentation are its predominant features. An in- 
ftance or two of thefe latter, and we have done. The bifhop 
argues, that the zeal of the clergy for the eftablifhment cannot 
{pring from interefted motives, becaufe their profeffional in- 
come is {maller than that of any fet of men in the fame 
rank of life with themfelves ; and that, were they to apply 
their money and talents in any other way, they would find 


their worldly circumftances bettered. ‘* If there was no 


‘* eftablifhment (fays he) thofe who are now bred to the 


_* church would apply-their money fome other way, to the 


** advantage of themfelves and families.”’ This fimple and in- 
offenfive propofition becomes in the plaftic hands of Mr. 
Cumberland ** a deep and deadly blow” levelled againft the 
bofom of the church. His lordfhip is reprefented as affert- 
ing, that our ecclefiaftical eftablifhment, with all its accompa- 
niments is a very ufelefs piece of lumber. 

* This is an affertion, my lord, for which the clergy will not thank 
you, fuch of their number at leatt who have a zeal tor their religion ; 
fur if they could thrive fo well in the liberal profeffions without an 


eftablithed 
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eftablithed church, it thould feem as if your lordthipadmitted thatthe 
liberal profeffions, and of courfe the {tate in general, were not de- 
pendant upon that eftablifhment for their profperity ; in fewer words, 
you a2ffert that the ftate could exift and flourifh without the church, 
a doftrine rather novel for a member of the right reverend bench.’ 

The following plain and obvious truth in the bifhop’s 
pamphlet is treated in the fame manner. His Jordfhip had 
{aid that the rewards which attend fuccefs in the law are 
more permanent and fubftantial than the higheft rewards that 
edmenon can afpire to, and that this inequality of reward 
is not owing to the inferior talents or underftanding of the 
clergy, but merely to profeffional difadvantages. ‘There is 
‘** no prefumption (fays he) in fuppofing that men brought 
¥ ty the church have as found underftandings as thofe 
‘* who are brought up to the bar,”’ and ‘* that an exertion 
** of the fame talents which ferve to place a man on the 
‘¢ bench of bifhops, might have placed him on the bench 
** of judges, and the genius of an archbifhop might have 
** railed him to the dignity of a lord high chancellor.” A 
confiderable degree of a certain kind of ingenuity was requifite 
for the perverfion of this paflage : but the letter-writer appears 
to excel in this fpecics of ingenuity, The worthy prelate is 
madeto fay, thatallthofeclergymen who had attained the lawn, 
owed their elevation neither to the irreproachability of their 
morals, nor their exemplary piety, but, amongft other things, 
to what conftitutes, perhaps, theleaft fhining part of the lawyer's 
character, viz. adroitnefs in making the beft of a bad caufe. 

‘ This is another allegation, I conceive, for which your brethren, 
and the religion they profefs, will have no caufe to thank you; it 
is to be hoped that fome bifhops have been elevated to that order by 
the purity of their morals, and the exemplarinefs of their piety; I 
have not hitherto underftood that thefe are requifites to the promo- 
tion of a lawyer: an acutenefs of talents, and an adroitnefs in de- 
fending either fide of acaufe, or even making the beft of a bad one, 
are recommendations at the bar, but I did not know they were fo 
confidered in the pulpit.’ 

The next extraét that we are about to communicate to the 
public is one of the ftrongeft inftances of a rage for cavil 
that we have any where met with. 

* In your next paragraph you admonifh his Grace of Canterbury 
not to let the mere term innovation alarm him, or as your lordfhip 
more fully exprefies it, alarm his apprehenfien ; that if fuch was the ten- 
dency of your propofals, you would have thrown them and your 
pen into the fire.—I beg your lordfhip’s pardon for reverfing the 
order of your expreflion in this quotation, for though you are 
pleafed to declare that you would have throws your pen ry, and your 


propofals af er it, it would perhaps have been a more natural courfe 
to have deftroyed the work firft and the tool afterwards, as it is not 
altogether fo clear how you would have written the propofals after 


you had burnt your pen.’ 
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If Mr. Cumberland will refle& that the propofals are con- 
fidered as already written, that no propofals can be thrown 
into the fire defore they are written, and that when they are 
written, it is a matter of perfect indifference whether the pen, 
or the propofals be firft committed to the flames, we are in 
hopes that his doubts and anxieties about. this matter will be 
at an end ; and that perhaps he will not think it ¢ffentially 
neceffary that the above paflage fhould make its appearance in 
any future edition of his pamphlet. 





Art, LV. Philfophical Tranfaétions of the Royal Society of London, 
Vol. LXXII. for 1782. Part. I. 4to, L. Davis. 


(Continued from our Review for April.) 
W* now proceed to the two important papers which 
clofe the prefent volume. 

Art. 14. Continuation of the Experiments and Obfervations 
on the {pecific gravities and attradtive powers of various faline 
a By Richard Kirwan, Efq. F. R. S. 

he firft pages are taken up with the correétion of fome 
errors in the preceding part of this paper, which was pub- 
lifhed in a former volume of the Tranfaétions, and being of 
a date prior to that of our Review, was not noticed in it, 
We fhall therefore pafs thefe corre&tions over, and begin with 
the new experiments, made in profecution of the fubject, 

To afcertain the quantity of the conftituent parts of 
compounds, one of the chief objeéts of our Author’s at- 
tention, was a vain attempt, before chymifts were familiarized 
with elaftic fluids. The proportion of alkali in any neutral 
falt, muft have unavoidably been over-rated, when no ac- 
count was taken of the fixed air expelled by a more powerful 
acid. And the fame may be faid of every analyfis of a 
like nature. It is even now, in the prefent enlightened 
ftate of the fcience, a very nice enquiry, and it will be 
found, that thofe who hold the difcoveries of Dr. Black 
and his followers in view, feldom agree in the refpeétive 
quantities of the ingredients contained in compounds. To 

rove this, it is only neceffary to refer to the analyfis of 
Mr. Lavoifier, Profeflor Bergman, and our Author. 

In our account of this article, it will be bett, firft to give 
the refults of the experiments, and then confider two very 
interefting digreffions on the nature of phlogifton and fixed 
ait, which are introduced in the courfe of it. ; 

Of pure mineral alkali, 100 grs. required 60 or 61 gts. of 
Mere vitriolic acid (vitriolic acid independent of the water 
that adheres to it) to faturate them. Of perfe@ly dry 
Glauber’s falt, 100 grs. contain 29,12 of mere vitriolic acid, 


48,6 
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48,6 of mere alkali, and 22,28 of water; but 100 grs. of this 
falt cryftallized contains 13,19 of acid, 21,87 of alkali, and 
64,94 of water. 

Dry cubic nitre contains in 100grs. 30 of acid, §2,18 of 
alkali, and 17,82 of water; 100 grs. of the cryitallized 
falt contain foraething more water. 

In 100 grs. of dry common falt there are 35 of real acid, 53 of 
alkali, and 13. of water, and in 100 grs. of the chryttals 
there are 25,3 of acid, soof alkali, and 16,7 of water. 

In roo gts. of cryftallized foffil alkali,. there are 35 of al- 
kali, 20 of fixed air, and 46§ of water. 

This proportion differs widely from that given by Berg- 
man and Lavoifier, according to whom 100 grs. of this al- 
kali take up 80 of fixed air. This difference Mr. Kirwan 
attributes to their having ufed foda recently cryftallized. 

The {fpecific gravity of the cryftallized mineral alkali 
weighed in ether was 1,421. 

The experiments on volatile alkali were made with that 
falt in an aerial form, there being no other way of obtaining 
it free from water, on account of its volatility. The Author 
found that 100grs. of pure volatile alkali, take up 134 of 
fixed air, and that in a concrete ftate 100 grs. contain 53 of 
fixed air, 39,47 of real alkali and 7,53 of water. 100 grs. 
of pure alkali take up 106 of vitriolic, 115 of nitrous, and 
' ¥2300f the marine acid. 

The fpecific gravity when in a concrete form and weighed 
in ether is 1,40976. : 

The Authorcould not afcertain the quantity of water in 
the ammoniacal falts, but thinks it very {mall, fince volatile 
alkali and the gerial acid cryaftllize, when both are in an 
aerial ftate, without the help of water. 

In natural gypfum the proportion of the ingredients varies, 
100 grs. containing from 32 to 34 of both acid and earth, 
and from 26 to 32 of water: the artificial, 32 of earth 29,44 
of acid and 38,56 of water per cent. 

100 grs. of nitrous felenite carefully dricd contains 33,28 
of acid, 32 of earth and 34,72 of water. 

100 grs. of marine felenite well dried, but fo as not to 
diffipate any of the acid, contain 42,56 of acid, 38 of earth 
and 19,44 of water. 

Of pure magnefia 100 grs. take up 125 of vitriolic, 132 
of nitrous and 140 of marine acid.- In 100 grs. of dry 
‘Epfom falt there are 45,67 of acid, 36,54 of earth and 17,83 
of water. In the cryftallized, there are 23,75 of acid, 19 of 
earth and 57,25 of water. 

Of nitrous ofan falt, well dried, 100 grs. contain 35,64 
of acid, 27 of earth, and 37,36 of water. 
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In marine Epfom falt the proportion of the ingredients 
could not be afcertained on account of the diffipation of 
the acid by heat. 

Of dry allum 100 grs. contain 42,74 of acid, 32,14 of 
earth, and 25,02 of water; of the cryftallized 23,94 of a- 
cid, 18 of earth and 58,06 of water. 

100 grs. of pure clay take up 153 of nitrous, and 173,45 
of marine acid, but from fome particular circumftances, the 
Author could not be perfectly accurate in his experiments. 

The fpecific gravity of clay containing 25 pr. cent. of fixed 
air 1s 1,Q9OI. 

Of nitrous air 100 grs. contain 16,792 of phlogifton, and 
83,208 of acid. 

Of fixed air 100 grs. contain 14,661 of phlogifton, and 
8 5.339 of elementary air. 

f vitriolic'air 100 grs. contain 8,48 grs. of phlogifton, 
and 91,52 of acid. , . 

Of fulphur 100 grs. contain 40,61 of phlogifton, and 
59,39 of vitriolic acid. A proportion of the former ingre- 
dient far exceeding that affigned by preceding chemifts, but 
their analyfes were made under the difadvantage pointed 
out at the beginning of this article. 

As a fpecimen of the Author’s mode of inveftigation, we 
fhall tranfcribe the concluding paragraph. 

‘ OF THE QUANTITY OF PHLOGISTON IN MARINE ACID AIR. 

‘ 8 gr. of copper diflolved in colourlefs {pirit of falt attorded but 


4,9 cubic inches of air, when the air was received over water, and 
this air was inflammable. 


* 8,5 gr. of copper being diffolved in the fame quantity of the | 


fame {pirit of falt, and the air received over mercury, atlorded 
g1,28 cubic inches of air; but of thefe only 4,9 cubic inches were 
inflammable air; the remainder, therefore, vz. 86,38 were marine 
air, which weigh 56,49 gr. 

* Now, as fpirit of fale certainly does not dephlogifticate cop- 
per more than the vitriolic acid does, it follows, that thefe 4,9 cu- 
bic inches of inflammable air, and 86,38 cubic inches of marine 
air, do not contain more phlogifton than would be feparated from 
the fame quantity of copper by the vitriolic acid: and fince 100 
grains of copper would yield to the vitriolic acid 4,32 gr. of phlo- 
gilton, 8,5 gr. of copper would yield 0,367 of a grain of phlogitton ; 
this then is the whole quantity extracted by the marine acid, and 
contained in 91,28 cubic inches of air, and deducting from this 
the quantity of phlogifton contained in 4,9 cubic inches of inflam- 
mable air (= 0,171 of a grain), the remainder, viz. 0,367 — 
0,171 = 0,196 is all the phlogifton that can be found in 86,38 cu- 
bic inches of marine air. Then 100 cabie inches of marine air can 
contain but 0,227 ntarly of a grain of phlogifion 65,173 of acid, 

‘ Hence we fee why it acts fo feebly on oils, {pirit of wine, &c, 
having a very fmall affinity to phlogifen ; and why it is not dif- 
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lodged from any bafis by uniting with phlogifton, as the vitriolic 
and nitrous acids are, its afliniry to it being inconfiderable.’ 

The attentive Reader will perceive that the preceding 
whole numbers and fractions do not always amount to 100. 
There muft be, therefore, fome typographical errors, which 

{t o 


we do not find correéted in the li errata. It is impofli- 
ble for us to reétify the miftake, fince of the feveral num- 
bers that exprefs the refpeétive ingredients, we have no 
means of detecting that which is erroneous. But as preci- 
fion, in the prefent cafe, is an object of utility with refpedct 
to fome compounds and of curiofity with refpeé& to all, we 
hope to fee the errors correéted in the next publication of 
the Royal Society. 

We now come to the two incidental difquifitions alluded 
to at the beginning of this article, ‘The firit refpeéts the na- 
ture of phlogifton, that fubtle principle, which many of the 
greateft chymifts have defpaired of obtaining in fuch ea 
tate, .as that it may be fubmitted to experiment uncombin- 
ed with other matters, though they have built fo much of 
the theory of the fcience upon it. This principle our au- 
thor contends, is neither more or lefs than inflammable 
air, though in that ftate it is combined with a quantity of 
elementary fire, which it receives, for inftance, from the 
acid by which it is expelled from the metal. The argu- 
ments, by which he maintains this opinion, muft be al- 
lowed to carry great weight. They are fub{tantially the fol- 
lowing : 3 
Fir, He obferves, that Mr. Volta has fhewn that in- 
flammable air is the principle which alone is truly inflam- 
mable. Different philofo hers have obtained th flaramabte 
air from almoft-every combuttible fubftance in nature. The 
difference of fmell, obfervable‘in that obtained from diffe- 

rent bodies, the Author attributes to accidental mixtures. 

Secondly, Inflammable air is alfo the principle that re- 
duces metals to their metallic ftate, and gives them their pe- 
culiar fplendour. He quotes many experiments to prove 

this propofition, both analytically and fynthetically. 

Thirdly, Inflammable air is the fubftance which, with vi- 
. triolic acid forms fulphur, for it is the very fubftance which 
that acid feparates from metals, and this fubftance, fo fepa- 
rated, when in fufficient quantity, and in proper.circum- 

ftances, unites with it in fuch proportion as to form ful- 
bur. 

Fourthly, Inflammable air diminifhes refpirable air, for 
the proof of which ke refers to the fifth volume of Prieftley, 
pages 84 and 359. 

t may be objected, that inflammable air indeed = 
_- 
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phlogifton, but united with fome bafis, which is according 
to fome, an acid, to others, an earth, and to others again, 
refpirable air. 

Io this our Author atifwers, that the bafis carinot be an 
acid, fince it has been feparated from metals by mere heat, 
and by alkalies. 

Nor can an earth enter into its compofition, for the 
fame reafons. , 

Laftly, Refpirable air cannot be the bafis of inflammable 
air, unlefs we fuppofe that it enters into the compofition of 
metals, for Dr. Prieftley has, by folar heat, extracted in- 
flammable air from them.in a veflel full of mercury, into 
which refpirable air had no accefs, and even in vacuo, 

Befides thefe leading arguments, there are feveral ingeni- 
ous collateral obfervations adduced in fupport of tliis opini- 
on, for which we muft refer the curious reader to the Tranf- 
actions themfelves. 

The fecond digreffion relates to the nature of fixed air, of 
which our Author juftly obferves, that it muft be fhewn to 
contain phlogifton, before the quantity of that principle is 
calculated. 

Dr. Prieftley, and after him various other experimenters, 
have obferved, that in all phlogiftic procefles, a quantity 
of fixed air is precipitated from the common or dephlo- 
gifticated air in which they are performed. Now does 
the fixed air proceed from the refpirable air? If fo, does it 
pre-exift in. that air, or is it generated during the procels ? 
and if fo, what are its conftituent parts ? 

To the firft of thefe queftions our Author anfwers, that 
in fome cafes it proceeds both froni-the decompofed matter 
and the refpirable air. But, he thinks, there are four in- 
ftances where it certainly proceeds front the latter alone, viz. 
during the calcination of metals, the decompofition of ni- 
trous air, the diminution of common air by the eleétric 
dag and laftly, its diminution by amalgamation. From 
ome of the experiments quoted in procf of this propofition 
it appears, as indeed is well known, that common dir is di- 
minifhed 4 of its bulk, and more during thefe proceffes. 
Now in arifwer to the fecond qucftion, Mr. Kirwan ob- 
ferves, that common air cannot contain § of fixed air, for 
4. cubic inches of the former weigh 1,54 gr. but 4 mixture of 
; dephlogifticated air, and 3 fixed air weighs 1,83 grs. befidés 
if fixed air pre-exifted in‘common air, it might be feparated 
by lime water. He therefore concludes, that it is generated 
by the dephlog#fticated part of common air, uniting with the 
phlogifton fepatated in phlogiitic proceties, whichexpels part of 
its fire, and fo forms fixed air. Mr. Kirwan fuccefhively added 
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6 meafures of nitrous air to two of dephilogitticated air, and 
after each addition transferred the mixture into freth lime- 
water, and after each the lime was precipitated till the whole 
was reduced to 1-10th nearly, fo that g-1oth of this dephlo- 
gifticated were converted into fixed air. The whole of a 
quantity of common air can never be converted into fixed 
air, for no part of it will unite with phlogifton but the de- 
pliogifticated part, which never exceeds 4 of the whole. 
This Mr. Scheele has decifively proved, by expofing liver 
of fulphur to a mixture of phlogifticated and dephlogiiticated 
air, which was diminifhed in the fame proportion as it con- 
tained dephlogifticated air, and no more. 

Phlogifticated air, in the opinion of Mr. Kirwan, confitts 
of fixed air fuperfaturated with phlogifton. Thus Dr. 
Prieftley found, that if it be agitated in water, out of which 
tts own air has been boiled, and of which the furface is ex- 
pofed to the atmofphere, it will be in a great meafure puri- 
fied, (juft as fulphur is decompofed by trituration in water) 
and if then it be paffed through lime-water it renders it tur- 
bid. ‘If the electric fpark be taken in fixed air, 2 of it will 
be rendered infoluble in water, which refiduum Mr. Fonta- 
na found to be phlogifticated air. Bya fermenting mix- 
ture of iron filings and fulphur, fixed air 1s partly converted 
into phlogitticated air, 

Thefe are arguments deduced from fynthefis ; the follow- 
ing from analy fis. Manganefe, as Mr. Scheele has fhewn, 
is diffolved by phlogifticated acids, and precipitated in the 
form of a white calx by alkalies. The fame phenomena are 
prefented by aerated water treated with manganefe. 

Fixed air repeatedly diffolved in and expelled from water, 
leaves each time a refiduum infoluble in water, diminifhable 
by nitrous air, and capable of fupporting animal life. In 
this cafe, Mr. Kirwan fuppofes, that it 1s decompofed the 
phiogifton from it, and gradually uniting with the com- 
mon atmofphere, by reafon of the repulfive power between 
it and water. 

Mr. Achard has converted fixed air into air of nearly the 
fame purity as common air, by paffing it five or fix times 
through melted nitre. 

Such are the principal reafons, by which Mr. Kirwan en- 
deavours to prove, that phlogifton is a conftituent part of 
fixed air. ‘The remainder of the Difqguifition is employed 
in anfwering objections. It muft be allowed, that this hy- 
pothefis is fupported with great ingenuity, and explains ma- 
ny things, wiich do not feem to admit of an ia explica- 
tion on any other. And, in juftice to the Author, it mut 
be obferved, that the whole paper fhews great addrefs in 
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making experiments, and great {kill in reafoning both upon 
his own and thofe of others. 

Art. 16. Del modo divender Jenjibile la pit debole Elettricita, 
fia naturale, fia artificiale. 

Of a method of rendering the weakeft natural or artificial 
electricity very fenfible. By Mr. A. Volta. 

How defirable the attainment of this objeét will be to ex- 
perimenters in general, and particularly to meteorologitts, 
appears from the numerous, but uniuccefsful efforts, that 
have been made with that view. 

Mr. Volta propofes the electrophorus, that fimple but in- 
genious contrivance, by which he has gained fo much credit, 
for the purpofe. The way of employing it is fubitantially 
as follows. 

i. Let the refinous coat of the electrophorus be very thin 
and uneleétrified. 

2. The /hield, or upper and loofe plate, muft be fet upon 
the refin fo as to touch in at every point. But care mutt be 
taken that it is at no part in rbd with the metaliic rim 
which furrounds the refin, 

3. The /dield being thus difpofed, a wire muft be brought 
from the atmofpherical conduétor to the /Zield. Care mutt 
be taken that it does not touch the, plate containing the 
refin. 

4. In this fituation every thing muft be left a cer- 
tain time,- till the fhield has acquired a fufficient quantity of 
the electricity of the conduéting wire, which flows very 
flowly. : 

5- Laftly, the eleCtrophorus is to be carried out of the 
{phere of the influence of the wire ; then take up the fhield by 
its infolating handle : after which it will exhibit the ufual figns 
of attraction, repulfion, the fpark, the brufh, &c. while the 
conduétor does not fhew any token of electricity. 

For an account of the precautions, the theory, and _vari- 
ous obfervations of curiofity and importance, we mutt refer 
to the original, the perufal of which will amply reward the 
philofophical reader. Before, however, we take leave of the 
volume, we mutt tranfcribe the title of a fhort article which 
we were very near overlooking. 

Art. 17. Extraé? of a regifier of the thermometer, barometer,, 
2% rain, at Lynden, in Rutland, 1780. By Thomas Barker, 

q- 

We have next the ufual Appendix, the Meteorological 
Journal kept at the houfe of the Royal Society. 

Having already exprefied our opinion of the moft con- 
fiderable articles, and indeed of the whole contents of the 
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volume, again to teftify the fatisfaétion with which we have 
peruted it, would only be unneceflary repetition of our ap- 
probation. 





— ——= 


Art. V. Elements of Jurifprudence treated of in the Preliminary Part 
of a Courfe of Lectures on the Laws of England. 4to. 5s. boards. 
Payne and Sor. 


HE firtt of the Le€tures is appropriated to a confideration 

‘Of the Laws of Man’s Nature.’ After reciting the o- 
pinions of fome celebrated writers concerning the fundamental 
principles of general or univerfal law, the Author confiders 
natural law, as it affeéts the moral agency of mankind. His 
obfervations upon this fubjeé& lead him, in his fecond Lec- 
ture, to invefligate civil and pofitive, or inftituted law. But 
before he charaéterizes the fabricks of human legiflators, he 
enquires into the efficient caufe of the origin of political 
union, and into the right of migration from an eftablifhed 
commonwealth. Having communicated his remarks upon 
civil or municipal law, he very naturally, in his third Lec- 
ture, examines the feveral kinds or orders of magiftracy. In 
his fourth Lecture, he proceeds to illuftrate what is under- 
ftood by the law of nations. After clearing his way, in 
this method, he formally, in his fifth Leéture, imquires in- 
to the laws of England in a general view, and with refpedct 
to the various fources from which they have been derived. 
This, in.our opinion, is the beft part of his performance ; 
and we fhall extract from it what he has advanced concern- 
ng the ecclefiaftical polity of England. 

* IT sHaLt next fpeak of canon law, and flew how differently 
that expreflion may be ufed ; which will open an analytical view of 
the ecclefiaftical poly of this kingdom. 

* Fus eanonicum is generally explained by Lyndwood to be 
“© ab cceclefia, feu viris ecclefiafticis conftitutum.’ But let us be more 
particular in our inquiries. Our ecclefiaftical polity is not only 
diitinguifhable from foreign canon law, but the latter itfelf alfo is 
of various texture. 

* Eeciestasticas conttitutions began firft to affume the form 
of laws in the time of Conttantine, who added the energy of public 
authority to thé fymods at which they were enacted. After him 
Juttinian gave a folemn ratification, by the words * Sancimus vicem 
legum obtinere,” to the ordimances* made in four councils, holden at 


Nice, Conftantinople, Ephefus, and Chalcedon. Ayliffe diftin- 





* Tt is afferted, that the canons made at this council were, with 
ethers, received in this ifland at a national fynod holden A. C. 
680, by Archbifhop Theodore, at the command of four Saxon 
kings. Ayl. Introd. Par. xi. xxx1. 
guifhes 
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guifhes the more ancient canon law, thus eftablifhed in councils of 
the church, from the jus pontificium founded on papal authority : 
which, however, became in procefs of time fo far incorporated with 
the other into one pets fyitem, that the foreign canon law ap- 


pears now to confiit almoft wholiy of decrees and decretal epiftles of 
popes, though many of thefe were probably founded on earlier and 
better authority. Various collections of canon law, were, in difte- 
rent ages, fent out into the world under the authority of fuccetlive 
pert The code compiled by direction of Gregory the Thirteenth, 
is {poken of by Sir William Blackftone as containing the whole bo- 
dy of Roman canon law; but to this, it feems, may be added, as 
text alfo of recived validity among the canonifts, the inttitutes 
framed by authority of Paul the Fourth, and the feventh book of 
Decretals. | 

* In refpect to the force of the Roman canon law in England, 
Sir William Blackftone obferves, that it does not bind here becaute 
it was declared to be authentic by Gregory, and that the legiflature 
never recognized any foreign power as fuperior or equal to it in 
this kingdom. It is perfectly clear, that fuch law does not aor 
bind here from Gregory’s ratification of it. So much of any fo- 
reign canons, as is univerfally binding in England, derives its pre- 
fent force either from having been exprefsly enacted here, by way 
of adoption, in parliament, or in councils, and ratified by parlia- 
ment; or from tacit ufage and immemorial confent, by which fuch 
extrinfic inftitutions have been incorporated into our unwritten 
common law. ‘Thefe are the feveral grounds to which we ought 
now to refer the validity of the foreign canon law, fo far as it is 
received in England. But in times of Popery, Sir William Biack- 
ftone admits, (notwithftanding the legiflature never recognized any 
foreign power) the pontifical collections were received as authentic in 
this ifland. Many of the decretal epiftles, which form the text of 
the Roman canon law, were directed into this country, to decide 
matters in doubt or controverfy here. And it fees credible, that 
for the moft part, till the dawn-of the Reformation, the Romith 
canons in general, not being derogatory from the king’s preroga- 
tiue, were admitted amongft us upon the ground of authority, as 
much as of voluntary acceptation. 

: nin pou Davis, indeed, induftrioufly recites three inftances 
of Romifh canons not received in England ; from whence he argues, 
that others by the fame reafon might be rejected. One of thefe 
cafes, the exemption of priefts from all fecular power, was conii- 
dered as a grofs attack on the prerogative. The legitimation of 
children born before wedlock, which is the fecond inftance, and 
which was refufed by the parliament of Merton, would have been 
a violent innovation of the municipal law, in a matter which that 
had provided for; and the third canon quoted by him as rejected 
here, that relating to donatives, was, as he admits, alike tlighted 
in many parts of Europe. Notwith{ftanding thefe few inftances, 
the papal decrees in general may be fuppofed to have greatly in- 
fluenced the ecclefiaftical law of the kingdom, while papal power 
was in its meridian of fplendor. It may be obferved in particular, 
that after the fixth book of Decretals was compiled by Boniface the 
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Eighth, that pope by a bull inforced its reception in all courts 
of law and univeriities. And accordingly, the fame year the com- 
pilation was made, it was formally promulged in Oxtord. 

* At the dawn, however, of the Reformation, the Parliament 
declared, in regard to the very fubject we are contidering, that this 
realm was free from fubjection to any man’s laws, except fuch as 
have been here exprefsly enacted, or fuch other-as the people at 
their free liberty, by their own and the king’s confent, have bound 
themfelves to obierve by long ufe and cuftom. This parliamentary 
declaration may confirm, what I have before intimated, that fo 
much of the ecclefiaftical polity of the kingdom as does not depend, 
either for its ratification or ena¢tion, on any ftatute, is to be con- 
fidered as part of the common law of the realm, and its authority 
here is now to be referred, like other branches of that fyitem, to 
cuftom and immemorial ufage, whether originally inftituted by 
councils, or decreed by popes. The Englifh canon law, in this 
large fenfe, is not confined to the cognizance only of our {pirttual 
jurifdictions. Thus, in the year 1657, it was holden clearly by 
the court of Exchequer, that the council of Lateran, which, a- 
mongtt its other inftitutions, freed the Ciftertian order from the o- 

ligation of paying tythes, was a general law received in England, 
which included all men’s confent, and was as forcjble as an act of 
parliament. 

* Orner parts of our ecclefiaftical polity, not depending on the 
force of cuftom, derive their authority from exprefs ftatutes, by 
which they have been either exadfed or ratifed. Of the former kind 
are, particularly, the provifions contained in the feveral acts ot 
uniformity. By the latter expreffion I refer to the ftatute*, which 
ratifies and gives a parliamentary force and fanétion to canons made - 
in England before the twenty fife year of the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, until a review thereof fhould be had by thirty-two perfons, 
(whom the king is empowered to appoint) fixteen of the clergy, 
and fixteen of the temparalty, of the upper and nether} houfe of 
parliament. This act confirms thofe decrees of our Englifh coun- 
cils, commonly called legatiney and provincial conftitutions, print- 
ed with annotations, under the name of Lyndwood’s Provinciale, 
and generally, I believe, received as law before this parliamentary 
ratification. But the canons here made in the year 1603, (which 


* St. 25 H. VII[.c. 19. Dr. Burn, in the Pretace to his Ec” 
slefiaftical Law, fays, it was fo enacted in regard to the whole ca- 
non law; but it feems, the review was to be confined to the acts 
of our Englifh councils. 

+ This expreffion, which would now be confidered as unparlia- 
mentary language, is very uncommon in the authentic records of 
any age. 

t The title of thefe legatine conftitutions might alone fuffice to 
rove the weight of papal authority in England. In the we un- 
er Otho, he is faid to have prefided. “‘ a/identibus fibi Archiepifcopis, 

“© &c.””; and the other is faid to have been holden by Othobon, in 
ns rn of the Archbifhops, &c. Lynd. Prov.—Gibf. t. 
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are ufually underftood by the term canons) being fubfequent to. 
this law, receive no confirmation by it, and have been folemnly, 
adjudged not to bind the laity, becaufe not enacted by the com- 
mon confent of the realm. ‘Lhat is, they are not binding on the 
laity proprio vigor, as it is exprefied, or on account of their hav- 
ing been enacted in convocation. For fome of thefe laft-mentioned 
canons are only declaratory of the antient canon law ; which, pro- 
vided it hath been received in ufe amongtt us, and is not repugnant 
to the king’s prerogative, nor to any flatute or exprefs rule of the 
common law, is itill confidered as of force in England, or as we 
fhould rather fay, (according to what I have before obferved) forms 
part of the common law, part of the ecclefiaitical polity of the 
realm. Many of our prefent ecclefiailical laws are undoubtedly of 
foreign extraction, and fome are entirely of Englifh origin. But 
now they all alike depend, as to their general binding authority, 
on the fame foundations as the whole body of our Englifh laws, 
immemorial cuftom, and exprefs act of parliament.* 

* Tue fubjects of canon law, as praétifed in our ecclefiaftical 


tribunals, have been injudicioufiy attempted to be comprifed in the 
following line ; 


© JFudex, gudicium, clerus, fponfalia, crimen, 


None of thefe fubjeéts is the exclufive and abfolute province ot 
the ipiritual judge. The third and fourth articles are more peculi- 
arly matters of ecclefiaftical cognizance than the reft, which are on- 
ly fo, when they have an immediate relation to that fyitem, or when 
offences are profecuted with a view rather to the culprit’s reforma- 
tion, than to the public advantage of puniihment. 

* TREATIsEs have been written concerning the points of variance 
between the Roman, civil, and canon laws: in which inftances, Sir 
Thomas Craig tells us the inhabitants of this ifland have ufually 
given the preterence to the law eccletiaftical. Indeed, in comput- 
ing the degrees of confanguinity, the canon, and not the civil law, 
is followed by us. But I know not that to be acquainted with this 
mode of reckoning is of much farther ufe, than fometimes more 
readily to underftand the defcription of a title to lands by hereditary 
defcent. For in conftruing the ftatute of diftributions, (pafied fince 
the time of Sir Thomas Craig) which regulates the difpofal of per- 
fonal eftates in cafes of inteitacy, it has been adjudged, that the 
civil, and not the canon law, is to be the guide of decition. I fhall 
here farther obferve of the canon law, that to it we mutt afcribe 
the original of the benefit of clergy ; which privilege is, however, 
regulated by divers acts of parliament, and by a feries of judicial 
decifions. ; | 

* Tue courts of judicature, in which, chiefly and more direétly, 
the authority of the canon and civil law in general prevails, will be 





* This detail will thew that the learned Judge Doddridge was 
not perfectly accurate or fufficiently explicit, when he faid, ** the 
** law of the Englifh church is not the law of the Pope, dut és all 
“© extrafled from the antient canons, as well general as national.” 
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diftinétly mentioned, in treating of jurifdictions not proceeding by 
the general laws of the land.’ 

In his fixth Le&ture, the Author treats particularly of the 
ftudy and profeffion of the laws of England ; and the work 
concludes with a fummary of the plan purfued in the re- 
maining Leétures. 

The Lectures, of which the fpecimen is now before us, 
were begun to be read at Oxford in the year 1777. And 
from the analyfis we have given of the Preliminary Part, 
and from the extract we have prefented to our Readers, they 
may judge in a great meafure of the ability of the Writer. 
To us it appears, that his learning is greater than his inge- 
nuity ; and we approve not, by any means, of his fervile at- 
tachment to authority. Hooker, Burlamaqui, Puffendorf, 
and Grotius, weré certainly very eminent men; but it is 
not proper to rely upon them with the moft implicit confi- 
dence: and if a Writer can only tranfcribe from the works 
of his predeceffors, he has no title to trouble the world with 
his productions. While we object, however, the want of 
originality to our Author, it is obfervable that he is not de- 
ficient in acutenefs. 

If this publication is contrafted with the Commentaries 
of Sir William Blackftone, it will be feen with every difad- 
vantage. The found fenfe, the comprehenfive defcription, 
the various erudition, the polite tafte, the elegant diction 
of the illuftrious Commentator, befpeak his fuperlative fu- 
periority. For our Author, while he has no claim to in- 
vention, has not compenfated the want of genius, by the 
happinefs and propriety of his manner and language. In 
his manner he is too cold and formal to pleafe; and we, e- 
very where throughout his volume, defiderate the graceful- 
nefs and urbanity, that ought to diftinguifh the productions 
which are fubmitted to the public eye, at a period when 
tafte and refinement are fo highly advanced as to border, in 
fome degree, on faftidioufnefs. 





Art. VI. Archeologia: or Mifcellaneous Traéts relating to Antiquity, 
Publithed by the Society of Antiquaries of London. Vol. V1. 
4to. Brown. | 


FT HE Antiquarian Society are, doubtlefs, refpe&table in 
gf a high degree from the rank and condition of the mem- 
bers, and from the anxious labour with which they con- 
tinue their refearches. The volumes which they have pre- 
fented to the public are evident and ftriking proofs of their 
Jearning, their patriotifm, and their induftry. But amidft 
the pratfe they deferve, it cannot efcape the obfervation of 
the 
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the intelligent-Reader, that their attention Mas often been 
turned to matters which are of a frivolous tendency, and 
which can hardly be treated ferioufly without ridicule. This 


confideration which is humiliating and not to be contradié- 


ed, has thrown fome difgrace upon the Society; but we 
fhould hope, that as the ftudy of antiquity grows to be better 
underftood, they will rife in their reputation, and obtain 
the confequence to which they ought to afpire. 

Of the prefent volume we can obferve with fincerity and 
pleafure, that it is not inferior to thofe which have pre- 
ceded it. This, however is no great praife ; but the laws of 
criticifm require plainnefs and candour. Objects of a mi- 
nute and unimportant curiofity appear in it with too much 
formality. Obfervations upon ftones, and infcriptions, and 
rocks may abound in learned allufion, and may even be 
of fome ufe in illuftrating hiftorical monuments. But thefe 
are not topics for the difplay of igen S and it is furprizing 
that they fhould be feleéted in preference to the endleis 
multiplicity of important fpeculations, which the fcience of 
antiquity holds out to its votaries.. Though the volume be- 
fore us confifts of thirty difcourfes, it is furprizing that 
there is no fubjeét treated in any of them which a man of 
genius would have fubmitted to examine. 

It has been frequently remarked by judicious inquirers 
into antient times, that the feudal fyftem fupplies a fource 
of antiquities which is almoft inexhauftible. The impor- 
tance of the particulars it includes, their variety, their con- 
nexion with civil and military life, with laws, cuftoms, and 
manners, and even their difficulty ought to ftimulate the 
curiofity of our antiquarians. But frem fuch themes they 
keep themfelves at an awful diftance. It would feem. that 
they had entered into a compaét to avoid with anxiety every 
topic that united curiofity and ufefulnefs in any ftrong de- 
gree. The obfcurity which ftill furrounds the earlier por- 
tions of the Englifh hiftory, and the chaos and confufion 
which darken every ftep in the progrefs of the jurifprudence 
of England deferve alfo to be difpelled. The antiquary 
fhould come in aid to the lawyer and the hiftorian; and by 
atchieving fervices to them, he might prove of the greatett 
utility, and refcue his ftudy from the unceafing cenfures 
which men of underftanding throw out againit its frivolity 
and littlenefs. For in faét it is only frivolous and little from 
the want of cultivation and genius of the perfons who have 
engaged in it. 

Thefe ftri€&tures are too applicable to the publication 
now before us; but, while we affirm that no commend- 
able curiofity is to be gratified by the majority of the en 
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jets that are canvafied in it, we muft except more particu- 
larly the obfervations on antient caftles by Edward King, 
Efg. Thefe, in our opinion, are learned, judicious, and 
inftruétive. Upon the other treatifes which are exhibited, 
we cannot juftly beftow any confiderable fhare of praife. It 
is, therefore, from Mr. King’s work that we {hall extract 
a few paflages for the infpeétion of our Readers ; and this 
cannot be done without including his references to the 
plates, with which he illuftrates his effay; a circumftance, 
which we are forry, mutt neceffarily give an awkwardnefs to 
our fpecimeri of his execution. 

* Let us now examine Lincoln caftle ; built (as Stow informs 
us,) about the fame period by the Conqueror;. which account 
Camden. confirms; telling us, that Lincoln was, in. the Norman 
times, one of the moit populous cities of England; and that 
William the firft, to ftrengthen it, and to keep the citizens in awe, 
built a very large and ftrong eaftle, on the ridge of the hill; and 
that many dwelling houfes (to-the number of one hundred fixty and 
fix) were deftroyed, for the caftle. 

‘ Tue original magnificence of this city, may eafily be conceiv- 
ed, froma cireumftatice almoft peculiar to it of all the cities in 
England; which is, the vait number of beautiful Saxon and Nor- 
Man dobr-ways, conftructed in the moft finifhed mayner, and to be 
met with in every partof the ftreets; and;in the-walls of what are 
now the mott private houtes. 

* Awnp the ancient Fortrefs here was by no means beneath the dig- 
nity of the place; which conveys to us very nearly the fame idea 
of original Norman architecture, as that at York. 

© Tre keep was fituated on an high artificial mount; this, how- 
ever, was not (likethe former) excluded out of the caftie area; but 
the walls inclofing the whole circuit of the fortrefs were made to af- 
cend on each fide the flope, and to join to the great tower: which 
was, in other ’refpects, in confequence of the fteepneis of the hill, 
and its talus, equally ivaccetlible, both from within the caftle area, 
and from without, except by a fteep flight of fteps, and a draw- 
bridge over a ditch; and was therefore almoft as compleatly in- 
fulated as that of York. 

* Ir was nearly round; covering almoft all the fummit of the 
mount, like the preceding. But here, as at York, the great, por- 
tal was ftill on the ground; no ways elevated on the fide of the 
wall; and protected only by the difficulry of accefs, in confequence 
of the fteepnefs of the hill. And, indeed, fo much was that fort 
of fecurity depended upon, that we here even find, morcover, re- 
mains of /:vo great portals; one within the caftle area to the S E; 
and one without to the N W: So that it is very plain (notwith- 
itanding the walls of the caftle area adjoining to it on both fides) 
that the Keep was confidered (like the great tower at York) as a 
diftinétyindependent, {trong hold ; equally tenable with the reft of 
the caftle, or without it. 

* Axp hence we may account for a very remarkable circumftance 
mentign- 
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mentioned by Lord Lyttelton (in his hiftory of Henry IId) that 
when this caftle was fuddenly attacked by king Stephen; and the 
town filled with his army, in order to invett it; (William de Rau- 
mara, earl of Lincoln, and his half brother the great earl of 
Chefter, with their wives and families, being fhut up therein), the 
earl of Chefter efcaped, at the very inflant the king was entering the 
town, and got fafe into Chefhire; from whence coming again with 
agreat force, he gave battle, and took the king prifoner. His 
efcape from the caftle, at firft fight, under fuch circumftances, ap- 
pears marvelous ; but we may eafily underftand how it was effected, 
by contidering how diftinét a fortreis, from the reft, the seep was 
made ; and what an outlet it had, independent of the reft of the 
cattle, towards the country. , 

* Anp indeed it is very well worth notice, confiftently with this 
idea of the independency of this part of the fortrefs, in what a 
frange manner it was connected with the reft of the building. For 
it is very plain the great portal, at (f), F. XXVI, towards the cattle 
area, was not confidered as torming any communication - between 
the different parts of this ftrong hold, except in times of peace and 
fecurity : and that in cafe of clofe fiege, it mutt have been very 
little ufed; and mutt have been as fafely fhut up, and as ftrongly 
defended, as that at (g) on the oppofite fide without the caftle walls ; 
both the one and the other being defigned merely for ftate and con- 
venience, when a numerous retinue were conttantly paffing. in and 
out, and an open court was here kept by the great perfonages ufu- 
aily refident on this fpot. | 

* Bur on the fide, at (ec), where a communication really was 
made with the reft of the buildings of the caftle, the utmoft caution 
manifeftly was obferved; for here we find, going from the tower at 
(b) (which tower alfo is upon another artificial mount), the remains 
of a paflage, or covered way, at (d), along the upper part of the 
wall, and leading to a flight of fteps on the fide of the keep. To 
our altonifhment however, when we come to examine them, there 
is no immediate paflage into the keep, nor could there ever have 
been fuch; but they muft clearly have afcended, with many wind- 
ings, towards the top of this great tower, and muft then have 
defcended again through a ftrong projecting and adjoining build- 
ing, which appears at (h), before any entrance could be gained 
into it. 

* How the apartments above were finifhed, cannot now be af- 
certained; becaufe the walls, in the upper part, ure deftroyed: but 
it appears, that in the lower room there was not even one loop hole ; 
and trom the great dimenfions of the diameter of the room, it may 
be concluded the floors above muft have been fupported by pillars, 
placed in the circumference of fome artificial well, in the middle, 
as at York, for the purpofe of affording air and light, and of draw- 
ing up machines of war and ftores. 

* Tue walls are above feven feet thick; and at (x), under thre 
place of afcent from the covered-way, there is fomething like the 
remains of the mouth of a well ; fufficiently protected by the great 
thicknefs and mafs of walls every where adjoining. 
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‘ Ar (z) appears to have been the door of the ftaircafe leading to 
the upper part ef the building. 

* Anp (000000) flew the bafis of the fteep mount, whereon 
the keep is built; the height of which mount is very great. 

* Havine thus defcribed the part of this building which is 
characteriftick of the Norman times; I fhall now proceed to de- 
fcribe as much of the reft as remains perfect ; without any regard to 
the ages in which the feveral parts were conftructed. Undoubtedly 
great additions were made; both in the circuit, and within the area, 
at different periods: and it is known to have been improved to its 

reateft degree of perfection in the time of John of Gaunt duke of 

ancafter, whofe chief refidence it once was: but it is moft remark- 
able, and proves the antiquity of the building, that he finding 
the fituation too keen and cold, retired to a winter palace, that 
he built, in the lower part of the town; of which there are 
itill fome remains; remains that fhew he was well acquainted with 
a ftyle of building far different from that of the antient keep on 
the hill. 

‘ Tue outer walls of this caftle inclofe a very large area. The 
approach whereunto was, and is, by a great tower from the city, 
at (A), the whole device of which is more exactly reprefented 
F. XXVII. where (S).fhews the firft great gate, ftanding between 
two {mall round towers ; beyond which was,a {mall court of guard 
(6666). At (2) was the fecond great gate, direétly under the great 
tower. At (3) wasthe Portcullis. At (¢) are remains of two feats, 
in niches, for wardours; and at (4) was the fourth great gate. 
There are one or two magnificent rooms above, in this tower; but 
no communication with them (as far as I could perceive) from the 
arched gate way beneath; the approach of them being from the 
walls within the caftle. 

_* In the corner of the area of the caftle, at (k) is a moft remark- 
able ftrong and curios little building, appearing like a tower on the 
outfide ; and now called Cobs ball; and ufed as a dungeon: but it 
manifeftly was originally a we having a fine vaulted roof, 
richly ornamented, and fupported by pillars; and having a crypt 
underneath ; and alfo a fmall antichapel. ‘The workmanthip.of the 
whole is exceedingly curious: and it is moft particularly fingular, 
that the pillars are fo exactly placed over-againft the loop-holes 
which afford light, as to be a protection againft any mitlive weapons 
that might be thrown in. 

* Ar (j) are remains of another turret; under which I am in- 
formed, by Sir Henry Englefield, is a curious Saxon, or rather a 
Roman arch, appearing to have been a ftill more ancient entrance 
than that at (a) either to fome original fortrefs in this place, or per- 
haps to the old city; but as it 1s not vifible on the infide of the 
cite: in confequence of a mount placed in this part, it efcaped my 
obfervation. Thefe are all the fragments of the original building 
that now exitt. 

‘I cannot, however, quit the mention of this curious place, 
without taking notice of fome very extraordinary earthen pipes, 
found in its peighbourhood, and faftened by joints: one of which 
was fent to me a year or two ago by Sir Jofeph Banks, pretident 
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of the Royal Society, which I now lay before the Society of Anti- 
quaries. 

_* Ir is one foot ten inches long, and between 2 and 3 inches in 
diameter within; but by no means regularly circular. 

* THEsE pipes lay in a direction leading ftreight, from the cattle, 
to an outwork calied the Lucy tower, at the bottom of the hill, 
ftanding by the fide of the great antient Cut called Caraufus’s Ditch, 
They were therefore fufpected to have formed a communication, for 
fome purpofe or other, and poffibly for the conveyance of found. But 
I will not prefume to decide any thing concerning them; as they 
might perhaps he defigned for the conveyance of water, though ill 
fuited for that purpofe on account of the want of clofenefs in the 
joints. .There is certainly a {pring in the high ground between this 
tower and the caftle, and they might poflibly be part of fome con- 
duit from thence. 

* Wuertuer they were any part of the conduit mentioned by 
Leland, I am not able todetermine; for want of greater accuracy 
in his defcription. His words are *, ** There is another new caftelle 
*“* of conduit hedde, trans Lindum flu: and booth thetfe be fervid by 
‘* pipes derived from one of the houfes of Freres, that were in the 


“¢ upper part of Lincoln.” 
* WHATEVER they were, their form and fubftance, and manner 


of being glazed, is very odd, and curious; and therefore I venture, 
in this fhort digreffion, to make mention of them, and to reprefent 
one of them. (Fig. 42) 

In concluding this article, there is a general obfervation 
which it is proper for us to fubmit to our Readers. The 
diétion and language employed in the difcourfes before us 
are expofed to almoft every cenfure. Some fubjects, in- 
deed, are fo rude, that they admit not of eloquence. But 
there is hardly a topic in any art or fcience which may not 
be treated with elegance. A fine pencil, whatever may be 
the theme to which it is applied, cannot lofe altogether its 
luftre and delicacy. To elegance, however, the Society of 
Antiquaries have no claim from their modes of writing. 
They are frequently fo carelefs as to be ungrammatical. Pro- 
vincial idioms, and célloquial expreffions are very common to 
them ; and although their contributions are ufually very 
fhort, there is not one of them which exhibits a claffical 
purity and gracefulnefs of compofition. 





* I cannot but here remark a great inaccuracy in the editor of 
Camden’s Britannia, who fpeaks of the towwnbeing fortified by an old 
cafile: as if the caftle was built for the protection of fuch an incon- 
fiderable town, inftead of the town being built (as was really the 
’ cafe with all fuch towns) as an appendage to, and in confequence 
of the ercétion of, the caftle. 
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Art. VII. The Manix the Moon; or, Travels into the Lunar Region:, 
by the Man of the People. Small 8vo. 2 vols. ¢s. fewed. 
Murray. 

HE Man of the People, whofe aétions are fo freely 
commented on in all the circles of Europe, and whofe 
reputation, in his own country, is fo differently eftimated 
by a divided public, is now for the firft time prefented to 
their view as the hero of a.romance. 
By a fpecies of machinery, (to which perhaps there is no 
aralle] in the extravagance of human invention,) our Hero 
is lifted up to, the fphere of the Moon, and, under the pa- 
tronage of an ethereal conduttor, is transferred from region 
to region, extra flammantia menia mundi. But though the 
principal fcene of thefe travels lies remote from the Earth, 
the converfation generally turns on human affairs; and it 
feems to be the gracious defign of fis Lunar Maye/ty to fuper- 
intend our traveller with a guardian care, and, in the courfe 
of his planetary tour, to initruét him in morals, in criti- 
cifm, in philofophy, in politics, and in the arts of govern- 
ment. It is his defign to correét the habits of the Englifh 

demagogue by the difcipline of other fpheres, to open a 

nobler career to his ambition, and at laft to reftore him to 

his native planet, purified from thofe ftains and corruptions 
which had’ contaminated his political’ life. ‘* My beloved 

‘* pupil,” faid the Lunar Sovereign,” I fhall now’ proceed 

** to the great work of your reformation, the grand pur- 

‘* pofe for which I brought you hither; and it is ieeethary, 

firft of all, to tear from your eyes the films of prejudice, 

which for fo many years have obfcured your ‘ith, that 
you may be capable of feeing men and things as they 


€é 
66 


_* really exift.” 


There is accordingly prefented to the Man of the People, a 
magic glafs in which he contemplates himfelf, and ftarts 


back at the deformity of his own an Well might he 


ftart if the reflected image correfponded, in any of the lead- 
ing features, with the fuppofed original! for his political 
courfe is there reprefented as marked with blood, and all 
the movements of his ambition as adverfe to the ftar of 
Britain. 

That the condu& of this diftinguifhed ftatefman has been 
uniformly diregted by motives of honourable ambition, we 
neither affirm nor deny. But, while the luminous parts in 
the chayacter are flightly touched, the fhades are magnified 
to a degree which no laws of caricature can vindicate, and 
which not the admirers only of Mr. Fox, but even his gene- 
rous political enemies muft condemn. This reprefentation 

there- 
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therefore, though eminently calculated to gratify the malig- 
nity of party, we do not hefitate to pronounce highly repre- 
henfible, and equally repugnant to truth and nature. There 
is neither fidelity nor confiftency in the portrait. For while 
our Author allows to his hero, on other occafions, a certain 
noblenefs of mind and’ feveral attributes of true greatnefs, he 
ought to have remembered that fuch talents are pledges of 
public virtue, and though liable indeed to perverfion and 
degeneracy, do in reality fet bounds to the depravity of 
the human heart. 

The allegorical perfonages of virtue and vice, which are 
next exhibited in the mirror of truth, are well delineated by 
our Author, and evidence no inconfiderable talents for moral 
painting. The defcription of the city of, Uranibourg, of 
the Mare Crifium, and of the voyage to Pandemonium is 
picturefque and animated. The Man of the People, when ad- 
vanced into the manfions of Elyfium is there permitted to 
hold conver fe with the mighty dead of all ages and nations. An 
illuftrious company of both fexes, but chiefly compofed of 
ftatefmen, orators, and philofophers, is affembled in the 
palace of Julius Cefar, where the Engli/h orator is enter- 
tained with great hofpitality and magnificence. The con- 
verfation, which in general is rational, and well fupported, 
is tempered occafionally with that facetious and agreeable 
humour, of which fo perfect a model is left us by antiquity, 
in the banquet of Xenophon. A queftion having been 
ftarted concerning the prodigious effects produced by the 
antient orators of Greece and Rome, the majffer of the featt 

roceeds thus. 

‘ I will deliver my fentiments on this fubjet with a franknefs, 
which, inthe company of DemostuHgNES, may feem, to an inhabi- 
tant of the earth, to need an apology. But in the moon we neither 
converfe nor difpute merely to difplay our talents. The object we 
have in view is Trutu. If one is miftaken in any thing, another 
fets him right, without either fhame on the one part, or triumph 
on the other.” DemosTHENes, inclining his head firft to Junius 
and then to Cu—s F—x, nodded affent- —- 

‘ The ingenious David Hume labours to account for the fuperior 
efficacy of the antient over the modern eloquence, and to raife the 
tone of the Britif youth to a more elevated ttile of public fpeaking. 
I fhould think with Mr. Hume, that the fucceis of antient oratory 
was owing to that pathetic and fublime by which it is eminently dif- 
tinguifhed from moft of vour Englith orations, if I did not know 
that there is, at this moment, a fpeaker in the Britifli fenate, who 
poffeies all the genius, the fire, and the infinuation of Cicero, but 
who feldom if ever, by the power of eloquence, carried a vote. 
Mr. Burke would have fucceeded on the Roman roftrum, but his 
orations are only confidered as a piece of ingenious amufement in 
St. Stephen’s chapel. Nor would all the thunder of Grattan 
. ‘ iway 
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fway the Irith fenate, if they were not predifpofed to enter into his 
fentiments. Demoithenes himfelf never poffefied in a higher degree 
the talent of involving paffion ine continued ftream of argument. 
But does any man imagine, that even Mr. Grattan could command, 
by all his amazing powers,-an Englifh houfe of commons? ‘The 
different fuccefs, therefore, of antient and, modern eloquence is not 
fo much owing to a difference in the fpeakers, as to a difference in 
the audiences. 

* Ll acknowledge that there was, in a Greek and Roman audience, 
a greater fenfibility than is to be found in northern climates, to the 
charms of eloquence, as of every thing elfe. But neither do I 
afcribe the different effects of antient and modern eloquence to that 
circumftance folely, although certainly its influence was not incon- 
fiderable. ‘The circumftances which, in my apprehenfion, account 
for the phenomenon in queftion, are chiefly thele: 

‘ 1. The audiences addrefled by the Greek and Roman orators, 
were more numerous and plebeian, or popular, than the Englifh 
or Irifh houfe of commons, or the Venetian fenate, or the ftates- 
gencral of the United Provinces; the great theatres in modern 
times for eloquence. In {mall aflemblies compofed of men of rank, 
knowledge, and pretenfions to the firft offices of the ttate, parties 
and cabals are naturally formed, and the fenator comes into the 
public councils of the nation pre-determined to vote with the faction 
that he favours, whatever fpecimens of oratory may prolong the 
farcical debate, This matter needs not any farther illuftration. It 
would be wonderful eloquence indeed, that fhould perfuade a mem- 
ber of your houfe of commons to agree to a motion, if he fhould 
thereby lofe cither the poffeffion, or the profpect, of a lucrative 
st or penfion. But in the numerous affemblies of Athens and 

ome, eloquence had a fuller fway, as it was not poffible to manage 
by all the arts of flattery and power of corruption, fo great a body 
of people. 

* 2. Without making any invidious comparifon between the vir- 
tue of the Athenian demagogues and the toned tribures on the 
one part, and the orators ot Great-Britain on the other, I] may af- 
firin, that the follies and frailties of the Britifh fenators, by means 
of news papers and other productions of the prefs, are more gene- 
rally known to the Englifh, than the vices of the Athenian and 
Roman chiefs were to the Athenian or Roman people. This is a 
circumiiance of infinite importance, as nothing 1s fo popular as vir- 
tue, or gives fo great weight to the arguments of a public fpeaker.’ 

» * Here the illuitrious emperor of Rome made an end of {peaking, 


aad with inexpreffible complaifance and grace, by the mute expreflion. 


of looks and gefture, fubnntted what’ he had advanced to the judg- 
ment of the company.’ 


Hitherto the company feem to indulge the feaff of reafon 
and the flow of foul. Rut the rsfible and the ludicrous almott 
every where predominate; and the tranfition in this chapter 
is managed with exquifite addrefs. The Man of the people 
overpowcred with ne€tar, begins, all of a fudden, to de- 
elaim in a rhapfody that equally diverts and confounds the 

audience, 
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tudience.. Re eee with the intoxicating qualities of 
‘that divine elemertt, : 
Llle impiger baufit ea pateram ; 

And, under the influence of the inebriating draught, He 
gives a fingular {pecimen of his oratorial powers. But the 
ebriety of the Englifh orator, on this occafion, was perhaps 
as éxcufable as that of the patriarch of old, who juft after 
the deluge, committed inadvertently a fimilar excefs by the 
free ufe of certain intoxicating liguots, of which he had flo 
éxperience in the antediluvian world. 

Soon after this incident, “our ratnblitig hero, or rather 
‘blazing metcor difappears from Uranibourg, and plunges into 
the mare crifium. 

‘ THE MAN OF THE MooN, ‘ fays our Author,’ *foon prefented 
hitnfelf p/exo ore before the Enclithi orator, and thus with elevated 
front addreffed him :—* It is my will that you now leave this city. 
I will lay betore you a fcene of a different fature. I will inform 
you in what merit eonfiits, and in what the contrary. I will thew 
you who.are the benefactors of mankind, and who are ufeleis or hurt- 
ful. Iwill thew you who are the true philofophers, and who by des 
coying men into {pecious, eafy, popular, and fallacious paths, do ih- 
finite mifchief to the caufe of truth and general happinefs. Put off 
for the prefent your winged floes, and leave thetn in this fplendid 
manfion. I aflure you there is none of the inhabitants of. Urani- 
nourg who will avail himfelf of the opportunity which fueh inftrus 

ents afford him of making his efcape to any other place in the 
worlds You fhall mount on my nofe, and plunge with me into the 
.MARE CRISTUM.’ 

We now haften to wind up this article with a few general 
_obfervations on our Author’s mannerand fpirit. A Caviller, 
or even a faftidious Critic, who applies to every fubje& the 
feverer canons of art, might certainly detect confiderable de- 
fe&ts, both in the plan and contexture of this fingular per- 
formance. The Line of the gypfies in the firft volume, 
though admirable‘in its way, is rather drawn into Jength, 
and formis a fort of epifode, difproportioned to the principal 
defign. Some diftinguifhed characters, both if the political 
and léarned world, are anithadverted upon with all the poig- 
nancy of farcafn. Décorum is fometimes facrificed to free- 
dom ; and the more delicate graces of ftyle and compofition, 
to luxuriant imagery ahd flights of an excutfive and undif- 
ciplined imagination. But there is a body of found fenfe, 
and a vein of gefuine humour, which pervade this perfor- 
Marnce, which greatly prepond¢rate againft its imperfeftions 
in the feale of literary tnerit, and which muft infallibly re- 
coitimend it to the lovers of ingeniots romance. __ 

Towards the clofe of this work, our Author defcribes the 
office of Editor ¢ the Lunar Travels as highly interefting to 
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the learned world; and the following authors, Johnfon, 
Gibbon, Burke, M‘Pherfon, Lowth, Stuart, Dunbar, 
Price, Prieftley, and Fordyce, are ftated as candidates more 
_or lefs sz. for that honourable diftinétion. 


Dr. Johnfon is treated with all the feverity of invective 
which diftinguifhes the Edinburgh School ; but our Author 
inftead of opening his batteries againft this Coloffus of Lite- 
rature, had done well, perhaps, to imitate the prudent cau- 
tion of his maffer in rhetoric*, who has fuppreffed in his 
letures to the public, thofe ftrictures on the ftyle of the 
Rambler, which ferved as a*high feafoning to his courfe, 
when delivered within the walls of the academy, to an au- 
dience of Caledonian youth. : 

Our Author profeffes himfelf a Scotchman ; yet the only 
Scotticifm we have remarked in the perufal of thefe volumes, 
confifts in the ufe of the verb difcharge for forbid in the fol- 
lowing fentence ‘* but he di/charged him from entering mi- 
nutely into that fubje&, in this narrative.” 

‘In general the ftile is corre&t, vigorous, and manly: though, 
perhaps, a little more attention to the LIMA LABOR 
might have conferred on it a more agreeable polifh, without 
derogating from its energy and fpirit. 





Art. VIIL. The Letters of Zeno to the Citizens of Edinburgh on the 
prefent mode of clefting a Member of Parliament for that City. To 
which is prefixed a Letter tothe Right Honourable William Pitt 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the Political State of the 
Scottifh Burghs, in which a change is fuggefted on Conftitutional 
Principles. The Second Edition, with additional Obfervations 
on the Subject in General, and a Letter from a Gentleman, emi- 
nent in the Law, at Edinburgh, to the Secretary of the Committee 
of Burgeffes at Aberdeen. 12mo. No Bookfellers name. 


HE Scottifh nation, which is allowed to have fignalized 
| itfelf in the field, and in the walks of fcience and li- 

terature, has not been diftinguifhed by any greatand fteady 
efforts for civil liberty. Ingenious and induftrious writers 
have indeed fhewn, that in former ages the people of Scot- 
Jand enjoyed a ronfiderable degree of importance ; and their 
zeal for religion in latter periods, has proved an inftrument 
for the fubverfion of that civil and religious flavery, which 
the race of Stuart conftantly laboured to impofe on their 
fubje&ts. But in every period of the Scotch hiftory, we find 
ariftocratical power prevailing over the liberties of the people: 
-nor have ariftocratical ideas, ufages, andclaims been wholly 





* Dr. Blair. 
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banifhed from that antient kingdom, by an union with a 
great and free nation, and by-the abolition of the hereditary 


jurifdiction of barons over their vaflals. 


In_ the prefent times, however, as we have already had 
occafion to. obierve, a fpirit of liberty begins to pervade 
North Britain, and fhe at lait feels the contagion of the 
general commotion of the Britifh empire. 

It is the conftant effe&t of the fpirit of liberty, to excite 
an animation in public writing , as well as in public debate. 
The Seottifh Parliament, that had flumbered tor a complete 
century, under the benumbing influence of arbitrary power, 
was toufed by the zeal of patriotifm, on the occafion of the 
union of thekingdoms: and the fpeeches of Frercurr, 
ef Sarton and BELHEVEN, proved, that favourable cir- 
cumftances alone were wanting to raife, in the cold regions 
of Caledonia, the -ardour of eloquence, as well as the im- 
— bravery of a warlike difpofition. The collcéion of 
etters, now before us, in like manner breathe that fpirit, as 
well as eloquence, which great occafions, by awakening the 
paffions, and expanding the mind,. fo. naturally infufe into 
the {peeches, and the publications of men, who feel the love 
of their country. 

The firft of thefe letters; which is fubfcribed Civis, is 


addrefled to Mr. Pitt, whom the letter-writer encourages to. 


proceed in his plan of conftitutional reformation, by enu- 
merating the circumftances that prefage fuccefs. He lays 
before that young ftatefman and patriot, a brief account of 
the rife, progrefs, and prefent ftate of the fetts, or conftitu- 
tion of the Scotch boroughs. Thefe fetts or conftitutions 
are highty ariftocratical : and Civis fhews, that the inhabi- 
tants of the burghs, have neither the privilege of electing 
their magiftrates, for their municipal government, nor of 
their reprefentatives in the national aflembly. He obferves 
upon the inconfiftency of this fyftem with liberty and the 
general interefts of the community, and throws out a few 
hints, which appear very judicious, for reforming the abufes 
of which he complains. Civis recommends to the atten- 
tion of Mr. Pirt, andof the public, the elegant and per- 
fuafive Zeno, whofe letters are addrefied to the citizens of 
Edinburgh. . 


Zeno, in his firft letter, thews, that the eleétion of the 


reprefentatives in parliament for the Scotch burghs, has for 
a lapfe of time, been conducted in a manner arbitrary and 
iniquitous ; and illuftrates, in a lively manner, the bad con- 
fequences of fuch a fyftem. In his fecond letter, he defcribes 
the outlines of civil liberty, and of the Britifh conftitution. 
By comparing the fituation of the Scotch burghs with thefe, 
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and judging by this critetion, he conclades, that they nei- 
ther enjoy civil liberty, nor the rights of Britith fubje&s. 
Next appears a letter of Civis, Aare. ee principles and 


defigns of Zeno, and ftrongly tecommending ar elec- 
tions, without whith, he thinks, that any ition’ to the 
number of reprefentatives of burghs in ‘parliament, inftead 
of an advantage, would te a real grievance. 

ZeEwNo, in his third letter, fhews, that al] joft power oti- 
ginates from the yok that magiftrates have no right to 
exercife any fpecies 6f power, that i8 incompatible with the 
privileges of the people; and that, if they fhould be found 
to have ufurped oi, We e, as the original truftees, have 
a title to revoke it. Jn the foufth letter, he. points out the 
evil confequences of lodging the power of election in the 
hands of a few electors. 

_ Zeno, in his preceding letters, having exhibited the ar- 
bitrary modes of election eftablifhed in Edinburgh, as well as 
in the other burghs of Scotland, and fhewn the oppofition be- 
tween thefe modes and the principles of the Brinth conttitu- 
tion, wartnly exhorts his countfymén, to ufe every effort, in 
the prefent favoutable conjuncture, to obtain 3 remedy for fo 
great a grievance. 

A citizen of Aberdech next appears oft the field, who 
eatnéftly exhorts his fellow citizens to follow the example 
of the citizens of Edinburgh, it endeavouring to place the 
eleétion of magiftrates, and of the reprefentatives in patlia- 
ment for the city, on a more enlarged and liberal footing. 
A fketch is added of the hiftory and prefent. fituation of the 
Scotch burghs. In this fketth, it appears, that the confti- 
tutions of thefe mae were auticntly more free and popular 
than they aré at prefent. | | 

Laftly, a letter is fwbjoined froma pentleman eminent in 
the law, at Edinburgh, to the Secretary of the Committee 
of Burgeffes, at Aberdeen. The ingenious and diftiné 
writer of this clear'and fenfible letter, after making a few jutt 
and profound obfervations on the nature of both popular 
and arbitrary governments, propofes that the right of elec- 
tion fhould be reftored to the burgeffes, not, however, tobe 
exercifed as afitietitly, it a collective body, but in their fe- 
parate focieties of merchants and incorporations. : 
» We have given a more particular account of this little 
work, than we can afford to give of moit political pamphlets, 
becanfe the letters it contains, are written with unufual. ele- 
gance, fpirit, and erudition; and, as we are informed, by 
men of rank atid confideration in theit country; im parti- 
cular, we ate informed that the letter to the Secretary of the 
Committee of Burgeflés, at Aberdeen, is the production of 
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a Senator of the College of Juftice at Edinburgh ; andthe ~ 
letters of Zeno have been afcribed to another member of 
that learned body. But whoever may be the author . or au- 
thors of thefe anonymous letters; they certainly tend to ex- 
hibit the rifing fpirit of the Scottifh nation: 





— a _ 


Art. 1X, Moemeirs of the Bafile. Containing. a full expofition of 
the myfterious Policy and defpotic Opprethon of the French Go- 
vernment, in the interior Adminiftration of that State Prifon. In- 
teriperied with a variety gf Curious Anecdotes. Tranflated from 
the French of the celebrated Mr. Linguet, who was imprifoned 
there, from September 1780 to May 1782. Smail 8vo. 3s. 
Sewed. Kearily. 


HIS publication is divided into two parts. In the firft of 
§. thefe Mr, Linguet, who is now in England, proves 
that his return hither was a meafure indifpenfable, and that 
his confinement in the Baftille had no juit motive. In the 
fecond, he fhews that, admitting the necefhity of ftate pri- 
fons, in certain cafes, the regimen of them fhauld however 
be founded in juftice, and that even the guilty, ought, not to 
be convicted, judged, and punifhed, but according to the 
laws. But at the Baftille, he maintains, none of the: laws 
are obferved, or rather they are all violated. It is neceffary, 
he obferves, to vindicate his innocence, that the world may 
be more fenfibly ftruck with the picture of thofe horrors, 
from which his innocence had been infufficient to preferve 
him... The world is interefied in this fubje&t, fince what 
happened to Mr. Limguet, may one day happen to every 
ative or foreigner refiding in France, 

With regard te Mt. Linguet’s innocence, and the necef- 
fity he was under of returning to Britain, the Englith reader 
is well fatisfied. Much lefs evidence than what is brought by 
Mr. Linguet, would be fufficient toconvinceevery perfon, who 
knows and refpects the rights of mankind, that the treatment 
he met with from the depotifm of the French government, 
was extremely cruel and unjuft. “And while we read what 
this celebrated waiter relates, of the arbitrary proceedings of 
France, | we are difpofed to place the higheft value on our 
civil liberty, and to. watch with a jealous eye, over that fpirit 
of encroa t, on the part of governors and kings, which, 
in France, as in moft countries of Europe, has enflaved the 
great body of the people. 

The horrors of the Baftille, which form the fubje& of 


_ the fecond part of this produétion, are defcribed in a very 


ing manner, and with a circumftantiality which enh 
yens the drcadfal picture of that infernal manfion. It ap- 
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pears, that there has been a gradual increafe of feverity, from 
the firft inftirution of the Baftille.to the prefent times.— 
‘¢ The prifoner,” fays Mr. Linguet, ‘‘ is abandoned, at leatt 


‘for aconfiderable length of time, without books, without 


per, to the torturing fufpence, of being entirely ignorant 
of what paffes in the world, of the fate of his fami , his 
fortune, his honour; of what he has been, and of what he 
is to be accufed ; torments which a’conftant folitude,. undi- 
verted by any kind of avocation; renders more intolerable. 
He has no other fecurity for his‘life, but the tendernefs of 
his keepers. He has grounds to be apprehenfive of poifon 
in every difh that is ferved up to him, Ever time his door 


‘is opened, the melancholy clang of the bolts and barrs, with 


which it is loaded, may feem ta announce his death warrant, 
or to notify the arrival of the mutes, deftined to perform the 
fatal'office. If he preferves his health, ‘it is but an additi- 
onal grievance, fenfibility’ being then more exquifite, and 
privation more painful. If it gives way, as is generally the 
cafe, to the miferies of. his fituation; he is allowed neither 
relief nor comfort, but muft remain in that hhelplefs and 
wretched condition, agonized by reflecting on the impoffibi- 
lity of an efcape, on the misfortunes that may happen to 
his family, that his end will, perhaps, remain unknown, 
and'that his miftaken wife and children may be offering up 
vows, and making efforts for his deliverance, long after the 
fepulchre, in which he was buried alive, will contain no re- 
mains of him, but his bones!”’ 

Thefe are a few of the ftrokes by which this eloquent 
writer delineates the horrid image of the great ftate prifon 
of France. A vaft variety of anecdotes and circumftances, 
well authenticated, prove that this melancholy picture is far 


‘from being overcharged. ‘* How weakly, on the contrary,” 


in the words of Mr. Linguet, ** does it reprefent thofe tor- 
tures, and Jengthened convulfions of the mind; thofe per- 
ney agonies that eternife the pains of death, without af- 
ording its repofe !”’ 

It often happens, that the innocent Ys in the Baf- 
tille, are fecretly put to death by aflaffins, hired for that 
purpofe. <‘ It happened one morning, fays Mr.’ Linguet, 
about two o’clock, that [ heard a prodigious‘uproar upon the 
ftair cafe: a vait number of people were afcending the ftairs 
in atumultuous manner, and advaiiced no farther than the 
door of that chamber: they feemed. there’ to be engaged in 
much buftle and'difpute, ‘and to be running frequently back- 
wards and forwards : I heard very diftin€lly, repeated ftrug- 
gles and groans. Now, was this an a& of*fuccour, or’ of 
affaffination ? was it the introduétion of a phyfician,-or-'an 

ay executioner ? 
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executioner? I know not: but three days after, about the 
fame hour in the morning, I heard, at the fame door, a noife 
lefs violent: I thought I could diitinguifh the earrying up, 
the fetting down, the filling, and the fhutting of a coffin: 
thefe ceremonies were fucceeded by a ftrong {mell of juni- 

r.” Yo-each of the parts into which this publication is 
divided, are fubjoined notes, cofitaining explanations of dit- 
ferent allufions, and many curious anecdotes of diftinguifh- 
ed perfons. Mr. Linguet writes with great vivacity, and, 
in fo great a fufferer for the caufe of liberty, we readily ex- 
cufe a confiderable fhare of felf-importance. : 





Art. X. Differtations on fele& Subjects, on Chemifiry and Medicine. 
By M. Wall. M. D. 8vo. 3s. Sewed. Oxford, Prince. Cadell, 
London. , ‘ 

HE Univerfity of Oxford has lately made fome feeble 
attempts to {hake off that fhameful inattention to fci- 
entificial purfuits, that for feveral years has difgraced her 


members, and particularly her profeffors, in the eyes of all 


Europe. Thefe Differtations are, we believe, the firft fruits 
of fome new inftitutions, eftablifhed with that view. The 
firft is an inaugural differtation on the ftudy of chemiftry, 
read in the natural philofophy fchool. The fecond is ent- 
tled, conjectures on the origin and antiquity of the ufe of 
fymbols in aftronomy and chemiftry; and the third, which 
is alfo the laft, contains obfervations on the difeafes. preva- 
Jent in the South Seaiflands, particularly the lues venerea, 
with fome remarks concerning its firft-.appearance in Europe. 
If we are to judge from this fpecimen, we may venture to 
pronounce, without danger of incurring the cenfure of te- 
merity, that it will be long before Oxford will have a place 
and a name among the {chools of medicine. That the aca- 
demical oration ** fhould have been received with flattering 


marks of attention’”’ neither furprizes nor prejudices uy in 


its favour; for to an audience, to whom nothing of che- 
miftry was known except the name, it might cafily appear to 
be written with ftrength of judgment, and fraught with no- 
velty of information, but by thofe who poflefs.a.fmall, share: 
of chemical erudition, it will be efteemed a, naufeous .repe- 


‘tition of a tale, that has been told by an. hundred preceding 
' writers. A fchool boy with a few common place; ideas;: 
might have declaimed as eloquently about the origin, and-prox 
grefs; and ufefulnefs of chemiftry ; and told how the alche-- 


mifts laboured to little purpofe, and exprefled extravagant 

notions in unintelligible language. ‘ , 

The fecond Differtation is an example of 'a truth, which 
Mm 4 the 
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the obfervers of human Jife have many opportunities of dif- 
covering; viz. ‘ That menof weak judgment and of fome 
* claffical learning, when they proceed to {cientifical purfuits 


* are for evey iy into puerile and ufelefs difquifitions. 
u 


* They overlook the fubftance of {cience, in order to con- 
* template the fhadow, with all tlie fondnefs of admiration.’ 

The third effay, well deferves a place with its fellow ; and 
while we agree with the author, that jt will be impoffible for 
candour to commend the execution of his work, we are of 
opinion, that the motives upon which it was undertaken, 
will.not plead his excufe for adding to the number of ufelefs 
books. 
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Art. XI. Aw Effay on the u/efuluefs of Chemifiry, and its application to 
the various pup fes of Life. ‘Tranflated from the Original of Sir 
Torbern Bergman. Sve. 3s. Sewed. Murray. 


“HOSE who wifh to know how general topics 
ought to be treated, fhould compare this efiay with the 
Differtations mentioned in the preceding afticle. There 
they will find empty noijie, and a difguiting parade of quo- 
tations, of which we hope, no one will require of us to 
fhew the application. Here we have accurate diftinétions 
and precife ideas. The endeavour of the Differtations, is to 
entrap approbation by the idle arts of the rhetorician ; the 
objeé& of the Effay, is to convey or recal ufeful knowledge, 
with the unpretending air of the philofopher. 

Our Author, after fome general remarks on the limits of 
the three fciences, that treat of the productions of nature, 
(Natural Hiftory, Mechanical Philotophy, and Chemiftry) 
and the doétrine of attraction, proceeds to confider chemiftry 


- under three points of view, as it renders bodies fubfervient 


te our health, to our fupport, and to. our conveniencies and 
pleafures. Thefe’heads include pharmacy, metallurgy and 
the various arts and manufactures, of which all are con- 
neéted-with the fcience, and fome are nothing but a feries of 
chemical procefs. . His next general head, is natural bodies, 
thefe ho divides into falts, earths, inflammable fubftances, 
metals, and air. . 
- While we agree with all Europe, in confidering the wri- 
tings of Profefior Bergman, as the moft excellent that che- 
idtzy has to beaft of, there are occafions, on which-we are 
obliged to.diflent from him. In particular, we regret that this, 
as welt as his other Effays, are deformed by his pertinacious 
adherence:to Mr. Scheele’s theory’ of heat. Whether pure 
air is compofed of the aerial acid and fome other: matter, is 
what we cannot bat queftion, efpecially after the late obfer- 


vations 
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vations of Mr, Kirwan, There are, perhaps, fome other 
acknowledgements of the tribute, which, according to M. 
Senae’s beautiful expreffion, every man, bowever learned 
and ingenious, owes to error, o : 

With refpeét to the tranflation, we cannot decide pofitive- 
ly concerning its merit, for want of an oppertunity of com- 
paring it with the original, but it ap to be not ill exe. 
cuted. ‘The language is feldom harfh or improper, and the 
context does not often afford room for fufpecting that the au~ 
thor’s meaning has been mifreprefented. But of this, there 
are perhaps a few inftances. ‘* Quickfil¥er,”” it is faid, p. 
137, ** js as much 2a metalas any of them.” We have 
little doubt but it ought be; ‘* quickfilver is as perfec a 
metal as any of the preceding ;” for the reafon fubjoined is 
that it is malleable, and no one ever doubted that quickfilver 
was a metal. We could alfo point out fome aukward 
phrafes and foreign idioms, but when was tranflation free 
from fuch hlemithes ? , | 


’ 
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Art. XII, An Latrodudion to Natural Philefephy, by W. Nicholfon. 
8vo. 2 vols. 12s. boards, Johnfon. 


Fa Rigen is not much novelty either’ in the materials or 
arrangement of this compilation. We fhall there- 
fore content ourfelves with a few remarks on it. The ‘re- 
ceived doétrines are in general delivered with precifion and 
rfpicuity. It is preferable to the epitomes of Rowning, 
artin, and others, becaufe it is of a later date. Yet per- 
haps the Author has not fufficiently availed: himfelf of ‘this 
circumftance, and the work might have been rendered ftill 
more valuable by greater attention to recent improvements. 
For inftance, Mr. Watts’s alterations in the ftea gine 
are hinted at, hut the Author forbears to defcribe them, 
left he fhould do that gentleman’ and * his partner an iniury, 
a reafon with which we believe few of’ his readers’ will be 
fatisfied. There is one defect which pervades the whole of 
this performance, and which no abilities in executing the 
feveral parts could have furmounted : It is toe great narrow- 
ne{s of plan, Two 8vo volumes certainty do not afford fuf- 
fient room for fuch a detail in the feveral branches of natural 
yhilofophy when chemiftry is included, as is fafficient for 
inners. Hence we could with to fee the well-written 
epitome of M. Sigand de la Fond tranflated into Englifh 
with additions, 

The article Chemifiry is the moft liable to objeftion of any 
in the whole work: It contains fome propofitions which 
ough: not to have appeared in a work printed in : 782. 
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From thefe we fhall feleé&t the following. ‘‘ It is pretty well 
decided that alkalis are compounded of acid, of earth and of 
a imall proportion of phlogifton” : again: ‘* if alkalis be dif- 
folved in water, an earth is feparated, if -the diffolved part 
be dried and again diffolved, more earth is feparated ; and fo 
on for any number of times.” Now the faét here men- 
tioned is not true, and confequently the theory falls to the 
ground: they are both we believe taken from Mr. Beaumeé, 
an Author generally unhappy in his fpeculations: Mr. Ni- 
cholfon in fome places alludes to Profeffor Bergman’s writ- 
ings, yet it would appear from this and fome other paflages, 
that he has not paid that attention to them to which their 
{uperior excellence entitles them from every compiler of an 
elementary book on chemiftry, otherwife he would not have 
falién into this miftake. ‘*Cauftic fixed alkali has the power 
of diffolving filiceous éarth via ficca; in the way it is generally 
prepared it atually combines with a portion of this earth ; 
when it comes to be diffolved in water, it attraéts the aerial 
acid, and hence the depofition.... If it be at once faturated 
with this volatile acid, it will let go all the earth it contains ; 
and if it be now dried and again diffolved, there will be no 
appearance of any earthy depofition *.”’ 

** Clay: well~baked ery refembles fand”. Here we 
muft again refer our Readers to the eflays of the fame great 
chemiit ; thofe who wifh to acquire an accurate idea of the 
properties of filiceous earth, which is a diftin& fpecies 
from every other, may confult the differtation on this earth, 
or that on the earth of gems, or that on the blow pipe, 
which are all contained in ‘the fecond volume. 

‘** The affinity of the marine acid with phlogifton is fo 
weak, that we are not affured, if it can be at all combined 
with i,funlefs by the help of fome intermediate fubftance.” 
We have entertained the idea that the phenomena of the 
marine acid with phlogiftic fubftances was abundantly cleared 
up. The truth is, that the marine acid attracts phlogiiton 
very powerfully ; but im its ordinary ftate it is faturated with 
that principle. «Let the Author dephlogifticate it by means 
of the black calx of manganefe, or the calx of lead, and 
mix phlogiftic fubftances with it, and, he will then be affured, 
that it may be combined with phlogifton. Indeed from an- 
other in his book he feems not to be unacquainted 
with this experiment. Why then does he raife difficulties 
where every thing is plain and _per{picuous ? 





* See Bergman’s Opufcula, Vol. I. Differtation on the Aerial 
Acid. 
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Art. XIII. The Hifory of Sumatra: containing an Account of the 
Government, Laws, Cuftoms, and Manners of the Native In- 
habitants, with a Defcription of: the natural Productions, and a 
relation of the antient political State of that Ifland. By William 
Marfden, F. R. S. late Secretary, to the Prefident aud Council of 
Fort Marlborough, 4to. Payne... 

T is remarkable, that the Ifland of Sumatra, though it is 

highly favoured by nature, and was once the emporium 
of eaitern wealth, has’ been feldom defcribed, ee’ 3 never 
with ability, till its hiftory was recorded in the work now 
before us. : 

To a general and comprehenfive account of the inhabi- 
tants of Sumatra, the Author has joined a natural hiftory 
of the ifland. Nor is he more diitinguifhed as a civil than 
as a natural hiftorian. To accumulate facts is not the mere 
purpofe of this writer: he was fenfible, that hiftory is only 
to be valued in proportion, as it augments the knowledge, 
and contributes to the advantage of mankind. The various 
governments which have been eftablifhed in Sumatra, at- 
tract his particular attention ; and he is full and minute in 
whatever has a reference to cuftoms, opinions, arts, in- 
duftry, and laws. He holds out to the philofopher much 
curious information, that may figure in inveftigations into 
the hiftory of man;.a fpecies of writing which has become 
very fafhionable, and which: is certainly of the higheft im- 
portance. He alfo holds out many lights to direct the na- 
turalift in his painful purfuits. And the modefty and man- 
linefs of his carriage cannot fail of recommending him to 
‘Readers of every defcription. 

As a fpecimen of his manner we fhall extra& a part of 
what he has written concerning the religion of the Suma- 
trans. . 

*- In works defcriptive of the manners of people little known to 
the world, the account of their religion, ufually conftirutes an article 
of the firft importance. Mine will labour under the contrary difadvan- 
tage. The ancient and genuine religion of the Rejangs; if in fact they 
ever had any ; is fcarcely-nowto be traced ; and what principally adds 
to its obfcurity, and the difficulty of getting information on the fub- 
ject, is, that even thofe. among them who have not been initiated in 
the principles of Mahometanum, yet regard thofe who have, as perfons 
advanced a ftep in. knowledge beyond them, and therefore helitate to 
own circumftantially, that.they remain ftill unenlightened. Cere- 
monies are fafcinating to mapkind, and without comprehending with 
what views they were inftituted the profanum vulgus naturally 
gives them credit for fomething myfterious and above their capaci- 
ties; and ‘accordingly pay them a tribute of refpect. With Ma- 
hometanifm, a more extenfive field of literature (I fpeak in com- 
parifon) is opened to.it’s converts, and fome additional notions of 
fcience are conveyed, Thefe help to give it importance; though 

it 
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it muft be cenfeffed they are not the moft pure tenets of that religion, 

which have found their way to Sumatra; nor are even the ceremo- 

nial parts very fcrupuloufly adhered to. Many who profefs to tol- 

low it, give themfelves not the leaft concern about it’s injunctions, 

er even- know what at require. A ‘Malay at Manna, up- 
e 


braided a countryman, with the total ignerance of religion, his na- 
tion laboured under. “* You pay a veneration totke tombs of your 
aneeftors: what foundation have you for fyppofing that your dead 
anceftors can lend you affiftance?”” ** It may betrue; aniwered the 
ether; but what foundation have you, for expecting affiftance from 
Allah and Mahomet?” Are you not aware; replied the Malay; that 
it is written ina Rook; have you not heard of the Koraan?” The 
native of Pa/fummab, with confcious inferiority, fubmitted to the 
force’ of this argyment. wee , 

* If by refigion is meant a public or private form of werfhip, of any 
kind; and- if prayers, -procefhons, meetings, offerings, images, or 
pricits, are any of them neceflary to conftitute it, I can pronounce 
that the Rejangs are totally witbout religion, and cannot, with pro- 
priety,. be even termed Pagans, if that, ag I apprehend, conveys 
the idea of mittaken worfhip, They neither warfhip God, devil, 
nor idol. . They are nat, however, without fuperftitious beliefs of 
many kinds, and haye certainly a confufed potion; though per- 
haps deyived from their intercourfe with other people, of fome fpe- 
cies Of fuperior beings, who have the power’ of rendering them- 
felves yifible or invilible, at pleafure. Thefe they call * orang 
aloos” * fine, or impalpable men,” and regard them as poffeffing the 
faculty ‘of doing them ones or evil;:deprecating their wrath, as 
the fenfe of prefent misfortunes, ‘or apprehenfion of future, pre- 
vails in their minds, But when they rerk pameyiely of them, 
they call them by the appellations of ‘ malayiai”, and “‘yinn,” 
which are the angels, and evil fpirits of the Arabians, and the idea 
may probably have been borrowed, at the fame time with the names. 
Thefe are the powers they alfa refer to, in an oath, I have hearda 
duparty fay, “* my grandiather took an oath that he would not de- 
mand the joojoor of that woman, and imprecated a curfe on any of 
his defcendants that fliould do it: I never have, nor could I with- 
out falg kapada malaykat—an offence againft the angels.” Thus 
they fay alfo, ‘te tolung nebeeb, malaykat” the prophet and angel af- 
fifling, “This is pure mahometanifm. , 

* The cleareft proof that they never entertained an idea of Theifm, 
or the belief of one fupreme power, is, that they have no word in 
their language to exprefs the perfon of God, except the ** dilab 
tallab” of the Malays, corru by them to “Oola tallo.” Yet 
when queftioned on the fubjeé, they affert their anceftors know- 
ledge of a deity; though their thoughts were never employed 


_ about him; bat this evidently meatis no more, than that their fore- 


fathers, 2s well as themfelves, had heard of the 4llgh of the Maho- 
metans (Allah orang {flaem), 
* They ufe, both in’ Rejang and Paffummah, the word * dewvay, 
to exprefs a fuperior, invilible clafs of beings; but each country ac- 
knowledges it to be of foreign derivation, and they fuppofe it fave- 
nefe. Radideen, of Madura; an ifland clofe to Fava; whe is well 
con- 
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converfant with the religious opinions of moft nations, afferted to 
me that ‘* deway” or deevah,” was an original word of that coun- 
try, fora fuperior being, which the interior Favans believed in; 
but that they ufed no ceremonies or forms of worfhip: that they 
had fome idea of a future life, but not as a ftate of retribution ; 
conceiving immortality to be the lot of rich, rather than of good 
men. I recollect that an inhabitant of one of the iflands farther 
eaftward, obferved to me, with great fimplicity, that great men en- 
ly went to the tkies; how fhould poor men find admittance there ? 
The Sumatrans, when uatinétured by Mahometanifm, do not ap- 
pear to have any notion of a future ftate. Their conception of 
virtue or vice, extends no farther than to the immediate efiects of 
actions, to the benefit or prejudice of fociety, and all fuch as tend 
ri to either of thefe ends, are, in their eftimation, perfectly indif- 
erent. 

* Notwithftanding what is afferted of the originality of the word 
** deway” or ** dewab,” I cannot help remarking its extreme afh- 
nity to the Perfian word ** deeoo”’ which fignifies ‘** an evil {pirit’’ 
or ** bad genius,” and is called in our tranflation ** dive.” Per- 
haps, long antecedént to the introduction of the faith of the Ca- 
liphs, among the eaftern people, this word might have found its 
way, and been naturalized in the illands; or perhaps its progre({s 
was in a contrary directions 1t has likewife a connection in found, 
with the names ufed to exprefs a deity, or fome degree of {uperior 
being, by many ether people of this region of the earth. The 
Battas; inhabitants of the northern end of Sumatra, whom I fhall 
deferibe hereafter; ufe the word ** daibattah” or daivattah ;’’ the 
Chingalefe, of Ceylon, dewijoo ; the Biadjoos of Borneo, dewatiah ; 
the Papooas of New Guinea, *wat; and the Pampanges, of the 
Phillippines, divata. It bears likewife an affinity (doubtlefs acciden- 
tal) to the Deas of the Romans. 

‘ The fuperftition which has the ftrongeft influence on the minds 
of the Sumatrans, and which approaches the nearcit to a fpecies 
of religion, is that which leads them to venerate, almoft to the 
point of worfhipping, the tombs and mawes of their deceafed ancef- 
tors (neanay pooyang). Thele they are attached to as ftrongly as to 
life itfelf, and to oblige them to remove from the neighbourhood of 
their crammat (cimeticres), is like tearing up a tree by the roots. 
Thefe, the mofe genuine Country people regard chiefly, when they 
take a folemn oath, and to thefe they apoftrophize in inftances of 
fudden calamity. Had they the art of making images, or other re- 
orient gag ot them, they would be perfect dares penates, or houfe- 

old gods. It has been aflerted to me, that in very ancient times, 
the Sumatrans tade a practice of burning the bodies of their dead, 
but I never could find any traces of the cultom, or any circum- 
ftances that corroborated it. 7 

* They have an iffperfe2 notion of a Metempfychofis, but not 
in any degree fy{tematic, and I doubt its having any original con- 
nexion with the doctrines of the Hizdoos. Popular flories will often 


prevail, and be generally reeeived, of fuch a man being changed 
into a tiger, or other beaft. They think indeed that tigers in ge- 
neral @re aétwated with the fpirits of departed men, and no confide- 


ration 
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ration will prevail on a countryman, to catch or to wound one, but 
in felf defence, or immediately after the act of deftroying a friend 
or relation. They fpeak of them with a degree of awe, and hefi- 
tate to callthem by their common name (reemow, or machang), 
but rather, with a degree of tendernefs, their xeanay (anceftors), or 


fetuo, (the old people) ; as really believing them fuch, or by way 


of foothing or coaxing them ; as our ignorant country folk ¢all the 
fairies, ** the good people.” When an European procures traps to 
be fet, by the means of perfons lefs fuperftitious, thofe have bees 
known to go at night to the place, and practice fome forms, in or- 
der to periuade the animal, when caught, or when he fhall perceive 
the bait, thatit was not laid by them, or with their confent. They 
talk of a place in the country where the tigers have a court, and. 
maintain a regular form of government, in towns, the houfes of 
which are thatched with women’s hair. It happened that in one 
month, feven or eight people were killed, by thefe prowling beatts, 
in Manna diftriét; upon which a report became current, that fif- 


_ teen hundred of them were come down from Paffummah ; of which 


number, four were without underitanding (geelo), and having fepa- 
rated from the reft, ran about the country occafioning all the mif- 
chief that was felt. The Aligators, almoft equaily deftructive, ow- 
ing to the conftant practice of bathing in the rivers, are regarded 
with nearly the fame degree of religious terror. Fear is the father 
of fuperitition, by ignorance. Thefe two animals prove the Su- 
matran’s greateft fcourge. The mifchief the former commit, is in- 
credible, whole villages being often depopulated by them. The 
people learn to reverence, as fupernatural effects, the furious 
ravages of an enemy they have not refolution to oppofe.’ 

In charatterifing this work, it ought not to be forgotton, 
that the defcriptions which the Author has prefented to his 
Readers may, in general, be depended upon as exact. For 
the information he communicates fell chiefly under his im- 
mediate obfervation ; and where he had no perfonal oppor- 
tunities of knowledge, he was inftructed by Gentlemen in 
the fervice of the Eaft India Company, whofe fources of 
intelligence were certain and fure, and whofe characters were 
reipeétable. 

he Author, in his compofition, is concife and clear ; 
but it cannot juftly be pronounced of him, that he is an 
elegant and cultivated writer. Of this, he himfelf appears to 
be abundantly fenfible ; and he, accordingly, does not reft his 
reputation upon any merit of this kind. It appears to be his 
with, to add * one new and firm ftep in the arduous afcent 
‘ of rifing to a perfe&t knowledge of man;’ and to this 
praife, we fincerely think, that he is fully entitled. 


4 ‘ 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JUNE, 1783. 
MrscELLANEOUWS. 


Art. 14. The Hypercritic: 8vo. 1s. 6d. Dilly. 

R. James Elphintion complains loudly in this performance of the 
| defperate malignity of the Monthly and Critica! Reviews. He 
maintains that they have. uniformly eondemned his writings without 
juttice ; and he has taken the trouble to collect, and to print their criti- 
cifms, in order that he might demonftrate not only their inhumanity, 
but their infufficiency. Againft the Wettminfter Magazine, in which 
there appeared a review of his .Tranflation of Martial, he has like- 
wife fulminated his difapprobation. From an examination of the 
reports or criticifms in queftion, in connection with the pieces of 
Mr. Elphinflon, it appears not, however, to us, that his com- 
plaints are folidly, founded. The idea he has conceived of his own 
importance is much too high; and he would have done a kindnefs 
to himfelf,. if he had abftained from the publication of this pamphlet. 
We are afraid that it will confirm irrefragably, every thing which 
has been advanced on the fubjeét of his literary demerit. The im- 
partial reader will pity, and condemn him, It is not merely in argu- 
ment, that he fails in the prefent remonftrance againft the perfons 
whom he pronounces to be hoittile to him. He aims at wit and hu- 
mour; and he attains neither. His ftyle, too, as ufual, is affected 
and difgufling. =~ r 

To our Readers, it may be amufing, that we regale them with 
the fubfcribed proteftation which Mr. Elphinfton holds out againtt 
the Monthly and Critical Reviews. 

* The Memortiat and Protest of James Etpuinston; in be- 
half of himfelf, and of the Public; confequently, in behalf of the 
Montu ty and Cairicat Reviews. tit 

‘ Whereas the Printers and Publifhers of certain periodical 
Pamphlets, entitled she Monthly Review, and the Critical Review ; 
by thetnfelves, or by others, whofe writings have been refpectively 
printed and publifhed by them ; have, thefe many years, in the faid 
periodical publications ; as appears, from the authentic documents 
here given ; endeavored to defame, that is, to decry or ridicule, 
without fhowing caufe ; the fucceflive literary labors, of the faid 
Memorialift; to the certain detriment no lefs than regret of their 
Author, proportionable to the diminution of his influence with that 
much greater part of the Public; for whofe improvement fo want- 
ed, and entertainment fo due, thofe labours have been chiefly de- 
figned: The faid Printers and Publifhers are now folemnly obtefted, 
for their own, rather than any other fake ; to defift from fo unna- 
tural, injurious and fcandalous, an-abufe of Britifh Liberty. .For, 
after the ample and unbroken chain of evidence, which they, inwviola- 
tion of every ty of humanity, and in defiance of every concilatory 
art, have here drawn unavoidably on themfelves ; if, in the Review 
of any future Work, they fhall, by others, or themfelves, be weak and 
wicked enough to re-attempt prejudgement or falfe inference; fup- 
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pte of the great , or dilatation of the fmall ;wilfull mifcor- 
uction or mifreprefentation ; cenfure without criticifm, or criti- 
cifm without caufé: or if they fhall have again the infolence 
to aflume the pert, the flippant; the fneer, or the fleer, towards 
the faid Memorialift, or any other Member of the Republic of 

Letters: the faid Reviews, that might have been as acceptable as 

ufefull to the Public, and proportionably advantageous to theit Un- 

dertakers ; mutt fall into univerfal contempt, and confequent itica- 
parity ot hurting, either the Community, or its atdent fervant 
afgaret-ftreet N. 25. James Expuinston. 

Cavendith-fquare, May 29, 1783.’ 

Art. 15. Seleé? Poems and Short Effays in Profe and Verfe. 

By the Rev. Dr. Ifaac Watts. 28. Blamire. 

There is here fuch a medity of metre and profe, of fanaticifin and 
morality, of dulnefs and genius, as even the celebrity of the vens- 
rable name it bears, can hardly refcue from oblivion. We are fe- 
rioully unable to divine the object or intention of fucha motley 
compilation. It will certainly add nothing to the honour of the 

and 4s little to the pleafure or utility of the living. It might 

for aught we know have amufed the Editor, as there is no difput- 
ing about tafte, but it can hardly repay either him or the book- 
feller, as poetry and religion are not now in fathion. There are, 
notwithftanding, fome ftanzas in one or two of the poems, which 
breathe the true fpirit of Dr, Watts’s poetry. The following from 
an Epitaph on Bigotry, concludes fome very pretty verfes, and is 
beautifully turned.” 

* Shout at the grave, O Traveller ! 

Triumphant joys, that reach the tkies, 

Are here the vutten obfequies. | 

Shout thrice! thén flee a-far 

The poifonous fteams and flenches of the fepulchre. 

Go, turn thy face te Heaven, and pray 

That fuch a hateful monfter, never may 

Obtain a refurrection day. 

Art. 16. The Saddle put on the Right Horfe, &c. By 
the Author of the Vindication of General Richard Smith. 8vo. 
23. 6d. Stockdale. 

The Author profeffes to give, in this Pamphlet, an enquiry into 
the reafon why certain perfons Kave been denominated Nabobs, 
with an arrangement of thofe gentlemen into their proper claffes, 
of real, fpurious, reputed, or mufhfoom Nabobs, with a few re- 
flections on the prefent ftate of our Afiatic affairs. And this the 
Author calls, Putting the Saddle on the oA Horfe. we may be 
allowed an opinion, it is, that our Afiatic 4or/¢s are fo forely galled, 
as but feldom to bear a /addie, and it will be a work of time to de- 
termine on the merita of the gentlemen now under parliamentary 
ivettigation. TAM 

The Author, however, difcovers much knowledge of his fubject, 
and continues that peculiar ftrain of humour, which diftinguifhes 
his defence of General Richard Smith. We heartily agree with 
him in many points, and particularly in reprobating the sara 

‘ 
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Mr. Burke towards Mr. Hsftings. Comparing it with his condu& 
on a ‘ate o-calion, his candour finks before us. 
Art. 17. Refletions on Ufury. 8vo. 18. Faulder. 
Thefe Reflections are written by a Man who appears to under- 
fland the nature of sadecrslaad annuities. The Pamphler may 
robably awaken the attention of fome public fpirited Statefman, 
ut we confefs our hopes are not fanguine. 


Art. 18. 4 Letter to the Right Reverend the Lord Bifhop of 
Landaf, lmanfwerto his Lordthip’s Letter to his Grace the 
Oo al of Canterbury. By a Country Curate, gto. 18. 6d. 

ilkie. 

- It is to be regretted that perfonal invective and afperity fhould be 
fo univerfally regarded as neceffary adjuncts to modern controverfy. 
We give creditio the ingenious Author of this elaborate anfwer to 
the Bithop of Landaff, for much wit and logical acutnefs ; but we 
are forry he fhould have difgraced his performance by the fame petu- 
lance and cavil, the fame perverfe and verbal mifconitruction of his 
opponent, that we have already remarked in Mr. Cumberland’s 
letter. We cannot help thinking that truth wants no fuch fup- 
porters, and that a good caufe will fpeak for itfelf, even in plain 
language, and without calling in the laughers to its affiftance. The 
bifhop’s propofals demanded a ferious difculfion, irony and quibble 
could only embarrafs and obfeure the fubjeét, if indeed truth be the 
real object of thefe polemics. 

We.deo not.at all agree with this Author, who infinuates in his 
exordium, that among other caufes, which contributed to the popu- 
larity, of the bifhop’s publication is ‘* merely that it propofes a change.” 
We are far from thinking this at all the temper of the times, nor 
can it, we, apprehend, be proved from the iate of many propofed 
reformations in the ftate, though fupported by the moft reipectable 
names, and by fome of the acuteft reafoning we have ever heard. 

The truth is, in every thing the multitude are governed by cuftom ; 
and not the leaft fo in what regards religion. It /s with the utmoft 
reluctance they are brought to embrace any thing that is new, and 
they part with eftablifhed prejudices only when convinced by woeful 
experience of their danger or inconvenience. 

The Country Curae objects to the Bifhop of Landaff’s firft pro- 
pofal. That to level the church preferments would dettroy the hopes 
and emulation of individuals. That the objections againft com- 
mendams are ill-founded, the officiating miniffers of livings held in 
commendam,. being not inferior to the reft of the clergy; and even 
if the other clergy could prove they had a right to thofe livings, 
(which yet he denies,) the evil would not be very alarming, inafmuch 
as there is but little preferment held in comniendam. That the influ- 
ence of the crowz, initead of being dim/nifhed, owghtif poffible to be 
increafed; but thatit is a vulgar error td fuppofe the right reverend 
bench uncer the influence of the crown.—That, im fine, the 
charge is ill-founded of the bifhops not refiding a fufficient time on 
their refpe€tive diocefes; and thatthe purfuit of preferment cannot 
be a hindrance to their refidence; ‘* it i¢ mcither more common nor 
more difficult, I prefume (fays the Author,) to folicie for a tranfla- 
tion, than it is to be firft made a bifhop; amd if this be the cafe, 
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you my Lord, furnith me with a proof that a bifhoprick may be got 
without a town houfe.” 

Theonly weighty objection that we find im this letter to the fe- 
cond propofal of the bifhop, is, that the means are iaadequate to the 
end. * Your Lordfhip propofes, (fays the Author,) to appro- 
priate, as they become vacant, one third, or fome definite part, 
of the incomes of the deanries, prebends, and canonries in the 
kingdom, to the augmentation of fmal? Hvings; leaving, however, 
no fuch dignitary in the receipt of lefs than rool. per ann. 
Well qualified as. your Lordfhip appears to be for the tafk, it 
would have been obliging in you to have ftated, as accurately as 
the nature of the cafe admitted, how much would have been added, 
by thefe means, to the revenue of the parochtal clergy. As far as 
my own obfervation, or the communications of my friends enable 
me to fpeak on the fubjeét, there are not more than 300, or at moft 
320 fuch dignities, and only about one half of thefe, would admit 
of any deduction. Excepting in the cathedrals of Canterbury, 
Weftminfter, St. Paul’s, Windfor, Chrift Church, and Durham; 
there is hardly another dignity im the Kft of ecclefiafttcal prefer- 
ments, at all deferving to be confidered as a great obje#. Suppofe 
then all thefe, even the golden prebends of Durltamn, the rich 
deanries, and every other that will bear it, reduced according to 
your Lordfhip’s ftandard, no calculation I cat make brings the 
fum they would yield to 30,000 a year, This divided among the 
$597 livings under gol. a year, would be but sl. a ptece. But there 
1s good reafon to believe that, on a elofer inveftigation, it would 
be found, that I am morethan onte half above the mark ; ‘as I have 
been ftudious, im this calculation, to give the advantage greatly 
againtt nty own argument. “En-fhort, with aff the trouble, odium, 
and danger of fucha flep, I do not think the addition to the poot 
livings would be more than a guinea or two a year,” 

On the merit of thefe feveral arguments we leave the public to 
determine. It is our bufinefs fimply to fate, not to reafox upon or 
tefute them, ‘Ve are forry that our profeflion as Reviewers, de- 
mands from us on this ‘oceafton, a more painful tafk. But we 
fhould hold ourfelves wanting im our duty to the public, if we permit- 
ted to pafs uncenfured the mean mftnuations, the perverfe, and even 
pucrile mifconitructions, with which this pamphlet abounds. ‘The ge- 
neral arguments againtt reformation are merely ad verccundiam, or ra- 
ther ad invideam, and we do not hefitate topronounce it 2>/erd, as well 
as wefair to eonrpare the Liberal /pirit of Dr. Watfon, with the furious 
zeal of the fanatical reformers in the laft century. The following 
fitokes are in the true fpirit of Mr. Cumberland. ° In explaining to 
the late archbifhop his motives for the ative part he had taken in 
the bufinefs, the Bifhop of Landaff adds, “* this addrefs, which it 
might have been thought great prefumption in-me before, may 
noir, F hope be prefented to your Grace, without incurring the 
imputatiow “of intruding nryfclf into - matters not appertaining 
to my fitaation in life.”—This genteel and modeft apology our Au- 
thor conftrues ‘into “a charge of prefumption againft any man, 
beneath the rank of a bifhop, who, net *fecing the fubject in the 
fame light that you have done, fhould Rave the boldnefs to tell you 
nyt ; Hi t r is ew 
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fo.” Certainly the Biftop could never mean fuch an infinuation; 
if we rightly remember, he has, on the contrary, invited every 
liberal mind to the open and honett difcuilion of the fubject. 
“I give your Lordthip credit, “ proce our Author,” for 
your profeflions of difintereftednefs. Yet, as your bifhopric is, I 
believe in point of income, athong the loweft in the kingdom, had 
our difavowal of any finifter purpofes been lefs peremptory than 
it is, minds lefs liberally difpofed than your own might, perhaps 
not unnaturally, have fufpected, that defpairing to advance the 
fhrubto the height of the cedar, you refolved to bring down the 
cedar to the fhrub.”—No man that is acquainted with the abilities 
and connexions of Dr. Watfon, could really fufpect him to be in a 
{tate of actual defpair refpecting tranflation : Betides, his bifhopric 
is fo well affifted by his other preferments, that he is by no means the 
pooreft on the bench. Again, the bifhop having paid a juft com- 
pliment to the merits of the clergy of thefe kingdoms, fubjoins, 
that he does nut mean this compliment to the éxclufion of the dif- 
fenting clergy, whom his Lordthip thinks “ #ot inferior to the cler- 
gy of the eftablifiment either in learning or morals.”—This, our 
letter-writer makes into a direct charge of herefy againft the good 
bifhop, as if he meaat “ to infipuate, that as they are not inferior to 
the clergy of the eftablifhmenr, therefore an eftablifhment is un- 
neceflary.” If the Reader would {ee a ftill grofler inftance of want 
of candour, not to fay svaxt of bonefly, he may confult page 3d and 
4th of the pamphlet. This mode of conducting a muerte, on 
a ferious and important fubject, we muftand docondemn; and had 
the letter writer but refleéted how much fuch proceeding diminifhes 
the credit of an Author in the public eye, he would not, we are 
certain, have fo frequently defcended to thofe fittle arts, which al- 
ways difgrace a good caufe and rarely ferve a bad one, 

f our Author be really a curate, we are well affured, he is not a 
poor curate; if he were, it would neither be natural nor creditable 
to {peak fo unfeclingly as he has done of his own fituation. In the 
true {pirit of chriftian humility, the Country Curate has ventured to 
propoie.a plan for the relief of the clergy, which plan is neither 
more nor lefs than that a charitable contribution be fet on toot for that 
purpofe. We are not of opinion (highly as our Author fpcaks of 
the charitable difpofition of the times, we hope from experience,) 
that fuch a plan is likely to be produétive ; but fuppofing it were, 
we honeftly confefs, and with a zeal for the church, not inferior 
tothat of any country curate inthe kingdom, we had rather fee the 
church even in its prefent neceflitous and unpromifing condition, 
than. indebted. for its fupport to the faint and uncertain exertions 
of folicited charity. 


PoETR ¥. 


Art, 19. Od: on leaving Scuth Carolina, 1s. Dodfley. 

In this Ode the ingenious Author has adopted the ftanza of Hay- 
ley’a Ode to Howard, which, though unequal to its excellent model, 
we have perufed with pleafure and fatisfa¢tion. 

As a fpecimen of ifs merit we prefent our Readers with the two 


following ftanzas, 
Nn 2 * Perith 
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* Perifla the man whofe narrowed heart, 

Can bound the limits of his kind; 

But to one realm would blifs impart, 

And, but to that, contracts his mind! 

Bleit be the foul that kindling glows 

To heighten joys, to leffen woes ; 

Whofe wide beneficence fupplies, 

To Zembla’s frotts, and Gambia’s parching fkies ; 

The fires that gladden life, the fprings whence pleafures rife? 


Yer full, unfwerv’d, the patriot’s breatft, 

Burn’s to exalt his native land ; 

For this he fhuns ignoble reft, 

Forthis he nerves his daring hand ; 

But, tho’ his heart to glory fwells, : 
There ev’ry gentler virtue dwells, 

That gives humanity a grace, 

That binds by mutual charities, our race, 

Or gains, on nature’s roll, for man fuperior place.’ 


MEDICAL. 


Art. 20. Seleé Cafes of the Diforder commonly termed the Para- 
lyfis ef the lower Extremities. By J. Jebb, M. D. F. R. S. 8vo. 
1s. Stockdale. 

The benefit which medical ftudents may derive from cafes accu- 
rately and faithfully delineated are manifold and important. They 
form the beft fubftitute for actual obfervation and practice; and by 
directing the attention of beginners to the moft material fymptoms, 
which of themfelves, they might overlook or confound with others 
trifling or accidental, they render attendance upon the ffick, far 
more‘improving than it would be without fuch guides. The de- 
feription of the cafes before us bears every mark of exaétnefs and 
veracity. It is therefore fearce neceflary to add that we recommend 
them to the perufal of medical readers. They are recent and 
ftrong confirmations of the powerful effects of iffues in a difeafe con- 
fidered as above the reach of medicine, before the Sydenham of 
furgery, happily for mankind, exerted his talents in the eftablithing 
a fuccefsful mode of cure. Befides the cafes announced in the title, 
Dr. Jebb has added a curious inftance of that uncommon diforder, 
the catalepfy, which he treated fuccefsfully, chiefly by the ufe of a - 
fpirituous infufion of the bark with gentian and orange peel. 

Art. 21. An Effay on the Principles and Manners of the Medi- 
cal Profefion. By J. W. Newman. Dodfley. 

This pamphlet is ade up of trite and unconnetted obfervations, 
exprefied for the moft part in affected language. It was compofed 
as we are informed for the purpofe of filliig up the intervals of re- 
covery from a dangerous illnefs, and of diverting the attention 
from brooding on fome domeftic calamities. This, the Author ob- 
Serves, isa reafon, but not an excufe for bis attempt. It had indeed 
been well for his reputation if he had been content with amufing bim- 
f-lf without afpiring to entertain or inftru& the public. 


Art. 
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Art. 22. 4 Treati/e on the Venereal Difeafe. By Janes Dun- 
bar, jun. A. M. Surgeon in London, and Member of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. 2s. Cumberlege. 

A Treatife on the Venereal Diteafe can ferve only two purpofes, 
the inftruction of the faculty, or of the unlearned public. The 
‘Treatife before us cannot anfwer the firft purpofe, becaufe there is 
not, from beginning to end, one fingle obfervation which a fur- 
geon’s apprentice would not blufh to be thought ignorant of; and it 
cannot an{wer the lait, becaufe it is written in xn affected ftile of 
obfolete and unneceflary terms of art. ‘The Author has, indeed, 
{elected his materials with great Aonefy; for in order to avoid the 
imputation of fecret plagiarifm he has quoted, at the bottom of the 
page, the refpective Authors whofe fentiments are here copied. 
What the Author’s motives were in the compilation of this pamph- 
let we cannot fay, but of its ufeleflnefs and imperfections we have 
fo many proofs, that we do not recollect any treatife on the venereal 
difeafe from which lefs is to be learned. 

Art. 23. Praétical Obfervations cn the Human Teeth; by R. 
Wootfendale, Surgeon Dentift, Liverpool.. 8vo. 3s. 6d. J. 
Johnfon. 

‘L his work is exceedingly crude and ill digefted. A few obferva- 
tions here and there are juit, becaufe they are obvious to the young- 
e(t practitioner, but in endeavouring to adapt the whole to the ca- 
pacities of all ranks, the Author is often trifling and inaccurate. 
A complete treatife on the teeth is much wanted, but it cannot be 
expected from an Author who refers us for cure to a fecret dentifrice 
and dotion, This quackery is unworthy of a liberal mind, and yet 
our Author, while he recommends his own medicines, reprobates 
the ufe of other men’s deatifrices and lotions, ‘The Author has been 
at pptins to divide his work into a great many chapters, but there 
are few of them which do not leave the Reader as ignorant as when 
he began ; Mr. Wooffendale appears to know much concefning the 
teeth, but unlefs he communicates that knowledge, his writing a- 
bout it and about it conyerts his book into an advertifement for his 
dentifrice and lotion. Awell engraven plate of certain kinds of teeth 
is prefixed. _ 


Art. 24. 4 Guide to Health, Beauty, Riches and Hoxour. 

Svo. 1s. Od. Hooper. : 

A very entertaining and well timed fatire, but we tremble left the 
infatuation here ridiculed be too powerful tor any remedy fhort of 
the whipping poft or the gallows. This guide to health, gentle reader, 
is neither more or lefs, than a collection of the principal quack ad- 
vertifements concerning medicines, wives, places of entertainment, 
temple of Hymen, &c. &c. &c. which have infeited the papers for a 
feries of years. The collector has pretixed an eujogium replete 
with jutt fatire. Some months ago we might have expecied good 
effects from the expofition of quackery, but our hopes are now blaft- 
ed, for in that aftonifhing wifdom which diftinguithes our prefene 
financier, he has emancipated quacks from the imputation of va- 
grants, and for the fake of a trifling tax, has put them on a level 


with fair traders. ' 
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Poviricatr. 
Art. 25. Refleftions on the Preliminary and Proviftenal Artieles- 


8vo. 1s. Robinfon. 

This pamphlet contains an apology for the peace. It is written 
with temper and art; and includes many oblervations which are 

rtinext and judicious. 

Art. 26. The Conftitutions of the feveral Independent States of 
America ; the Declaration ef Independence ; the Article of Confede- 
vation between the faid States; the Treaties ber-veen b's moft Catholic 
Mayjefly and the United States of America; withan Appendix, con- 
taining an authentic Copy of the Treaty, concluded between 
their High Michtineffes the States General and the United States 
of America, and the Provifional Treaty. Publithed by order of 
the Congrefs. Philadelphia Printed. London Reprinted: with 
an Advertifement by J. L. De Lolme. 8vo. 4s. Walker. 

The papers contained in this publication, are not objects of lite- 
rary criticifm ; and the beft account that can be given of them is, 
that they are genuine. Monfieur de Lolme their Editor, obferves 
very properly, * that they may be confidered as the magna charta 
* of the United American States, and the code of their fundamental 
* laws, and in fhort, the book which the oppofite -parties among 
* them, will at all times claim in fome fhape or other, and the 
* knowledge of which, is therefore neceflary to fuch perfons as wifh 
* to underitand the prefent or future internal American politics.’ 
Art. 27. Yhoughts ona Reform in the Reprefentation of the 

People, in the Commons Houfe of Parliament. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Stock- 

dale. 

The intentions of this Author are certainly very commendable ; 
and his obiervations on parliamentary corruption, are but too well 
founded. ‘The particular plan of reform, in which he is folicitous, 
js as follows. 

* I propose that the reprefentation of the counties and boroughs 
fhould undergo thefe alterations: ~ : 

* In the eleGtion of Knights of the Shire the copyholders and 
leffees for a certain number of years to be admitted to vote, as free- 
holders do now, and fubject to the fame reftrictive laws. 

* An addition of an hundred Knights to be chofen by all fuch 

ons, who havein no other right a voice in the election of a re- 
refentative, who have attained the age of twenty-one, and are not 
chargeable to any parifh as pauper. 

* Every county to return one, two, or three, of thefe additi- 
onal Knights, in proportion to the number of its unreprefented in- 
habitants. 

* Every parifh to keep a regular entry of the names of all fuch 

ons as have a right to vote, and none to be admitted to this 
right whofe name is not duly regiftered. 

* Tue eleGion of the hundred Knights to commence on the fame 
day throughourthe kingdom, at a ceneral election. 

* Tue poll of the electors to be taken at the feveral parithes in 
which their names are regiftered, and to commence on the fame day 
and gt the fame hour throughout the counties; the names of the 

electors 
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electors to be called over as chance might determine, by which 
means in a great meafure they would be prevented attending the poll. 
of any other parifh. | 

* Tue poll when concluded to be returned by the perfon or per- 
cont Appanted to take it (a Juftice of Peace or any’ ower) to the 

eritl. 

‘ To afcertain the rotten boroughs, and to extend the right of 
voting for them to as many neighbouring towns as will eftablifh a 
certain number of voters.’ 

It is not our province to make any remarks on this plan, the fpirit 
with which it is given is praife worthy ; fora good citizen cannot 
be better employed than in deliberating for the emolument of his 
country. ‘The language of the author is eafy and perfpicuous. 


Art. 28. The Order of Hereditary Succeffion to the Crown of thefe - 


Kingdoms, on the Failure of immediate Heirs, wherein the right of 

Inheritance, yefted in the feveral Englith Families, lawfully de!- 

cended from the Blood Royal of Great Britain, is deduced and 

f{ucceilively atteited. leiccibed to his Majefty. gto. ts,6d. Kearily. 

It is impoffible to view this extraordinary publication in any otber 
light than-that of a momento morito the Royal Family, who, thanks 
to God, are all in good health, and as likely to multiply and re- 
plenifh the earth, as any of thoie royal or noble perfons that fivell 
this long lift. . 

Art. 29. The Cafe and Claim of the American Layalifis, im- 
partially fated and confidered. 
8vo. 18s. Wilkie. 

The Author, or Authors of this well digefted publication, having 
reprefented the cafe of the American Loyalifts, called upon, by 
the higheft authority of the itate, to withftand and fupprefs the 
rebellion, and in fpite of the fanguinary laws of Congreis, main- 
<aining their allegiance to Great Britain, though unfupported by 
that power, and unprotected, proceed to defcribe their fufferings in 
the caufe of loyalty, and to confider the claim of indemnification, 
which they have upon-their fellow citizens. This claim is fupport- 
ed in the cleareft and moft fatisfactory manner, by an appeal to the 
law of nature and nations, and in particular to muluplied laws 
and precedents in the hiftory of Great Britain. They appeal ‘ to 
the juftice of their Sovereign and his Parliament, and of their fel- 
low fubjects of Great Britain, at whofe inftance, m fupport of 
whofe fovereign right, and for whofe fakes, they have me ye fa- 
crificed all that men can poffibly lofe or fuffer, life itfelf only ex- 
cepted. And they make this appeal, under the firmeft confidence 
in the liberality and equity of the nation, that the juilice of their 
claim will be acknowledged, and a compentation be accordingly 
made.”’ 

Art. 30. Obfervations on the Preliminary and Provifional Ar- 
ticles: attempting to prove, from a comparative View of the Si- 
tuation of this Country now, and at the Clofe of the late War, 
that they are equally, if not more bereficial to the true Interett of 
this Country, than the Terms procured by the Treaty in 1763. 
Bvo. 1s. Debret. 

There are men of fuch gay fancies, and fanguine difpofitions, 

Nn4 that 
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that no public calamities can deprefs them. They rife with a furprif- 
ing elafticity, under every ftroke of public diftrefs, and feem to 
draw vigour and fpirits from the wounding fteel. So long as Ame- 
rica, and other dependencies remained united to this country, it 
was univertally deemed a great prop to Britifh wealth and grandeur. 
Now America is independent—we are better quit of it. The 
Writer of this pamphlet is perfuaded, that the major part of the 
American lovalifts, are perfectly fatisfied with the terms that have 
been obtained for them: and, when he reflects on the wifdom 
and integrity of the minifters who made the peace, he exclaims with 
tranfport, “ happy nation! Your intereft is committed to the care 
of men, whofe abilities are devoted to the fervice of true patriotitin ; 
vou fhall fill hold your fuperiority, governed by the illuftrious 
Houfe of Hanover, with that moderation and equity, which dif- 
tinguifhes your laws of juftice.” 

Art. 31. Lhe Coalition; or an Effay on the Prefent State of 

Parties. 8vo. 1s. Faulder, 

This pamphlet is written with great vivacity : the Author fhews, 
that the differences which created, and the feuds which embittered, 
the former feparation between Lord North and Mr. Fox, were not 
merely perfonal, or folely relative toa few particular meafures ; 
but on the contrary, that they arofe from a difagreement in the 
moft effential_ principles, from a direct and conftant oppofition in 
meafures, and from the moit perfect repugnancy between their ge- 
neral fyftems of policy. Their coalition was the only poflible 
means of gratifying the views of intereft and ambition, and it was 
formed at the critical moment, when alone it could ferve the pur- 

ofe of minifterial importance, though till then rejected with mutual 
indignation. The Author therefore thinks, that “he may be per- 
mitted to doubt, whether fucha confederacy derived its origin from 
honourable motives. He is of opinion, that this coalition neither 
promifes the harmony of friendfhip, nor the vigour of ftability. 
Art. 32. 4 Letter on Parliamentary Reprefentation; in which 
the Propriety of Triennial and Septenuial Pariiaments is con- 
fidered, micribed to John Sinclair, Efq. M. P. 8vo. 18. Stockdale. 

The Writer of this letrer thinks, with many other writers of good 
fenfe and moderation, that the principle of equal reprefentation is 
foreign to the Britifh conftitution, and utterly inapplicable to it. 
Frequency of eletions he confiders, as by no means favourable to 
the liberty of the people, or the dignity of Parliament. He juttly 
‘obferves, that ‘* whatever fober reformers may imagine, they will 
be no longer mafters of the weight they mean to move, when once 
it gains upon them and hurries them down fhe prec pice,” of demo- 
eracy, confufion and anarchy we fuppofe, for he does not define any 
particular precipice. Thefe are the onlv tolerable thoughts we 
have been able ro pick out of rhis publication ; the greater part of 
it being taken up with trite obfervations concerning the origin of the 
Houfe of Commons, and the mott fulfome expreiiions of adulation to 
John Sinclair, who is reprefented as a fecond Selon or Lycur gus, 
Art. 33. Confequences not before adverted to, which are likely 

torefult from the late Revelutions of the Britith Empire. With the 

probable effects upon the Territorial Poffeffions, the Commercial 
Inte- 
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- Taterefts, Naval Strength, Manufactures, Population, Refources, 
landed Intereft, and Public Funds of Great Britain; and a com- 
parative View of the Strength, Refources and Public Credit of 
the late Belligerent Powers at the conclufion of the Peace. 1s. 
Wilkie. 

A crowded title to a little book or a fhort pamphlet, always puts 
us in mind of a large pedeftal to a diminutive ftatue, or an enor- 
mous portico to a fmall building. ‘The Writer, however, is not al- 
tozether ignorant of his fubject. Wedeny not that he has fome 
parts, but muft be of opinion, that politics is by no means the 
{phere in which they might have been exhibited to moft advantage. 
Who can decide where doégbors difagree? and we truft this Writer is 
not vain enough to imagine, that the public will appeal to him, 
from the dogmatical logomachies ef a Fox and a Thurlow, or a 
North and a Shelburne. We agree wita him, that our fituation at 
the conclufion of the war, confidered in relation to that of the other 
belligerent powers, entitled us to better terms. Peace -notwith- 
ftanding was never more generally acceptable to all orders of people 
in this country. Some of the confequences he points out are pro- 
bable enough: but we cannot. admit them all; and we deem our- 
felves not a little happy tothink the bulk of his gloomy and omi- 
nous apprehenfions are by no means well founded. 

Art. 34. 4 Sequel to an Effay on the Origin and Progrefs of 
Government, 1s. Cadell. 

A more contemptible compilation of critical obfervations on the 
various abortive theories of {peculative and chimerical ftatefinen, 
never difgraced the garrets of Grub-ftreet, or the ftalls of Moor- 
fields. Here, religion and politics, fpeculation and conjeéture, 
hypothefis and fyftem, an affectation of wit and a profufion of hard 
names, dance, as Junius obferves in another cafe, through all the 
mazes of metaphorical confufion. The following will give the 
Reader fome idea of our Authors ftile and) manner, and is perhaps 
one of the leaft exceptionable paragraphs in the whole pamphlet. 
Speaking of the prefent very critical poiture of public affairs, he 
fays ‘there is a clafs of men from whom in the difficulties of the 
republick, much afliftance is received and great effeéts produced, to 
the aftonifhment of minifters and managers of parties, to whom they 
are feldom known, but by their effects. They fit retired and quiet in 
their fnug parlours, or old halls, and in general regard the intrigues 
and plots of ftatefmen, no more than they trouble themfelves about 
the little mifchievous tricks of their monkies. They know it is the 
nature of the creatures, and look on with {miles and amufement at 
their playful or fober fallies, but when they perceive the animal 
grows dangerous, plagues the fervants, bites the children, defiles 
the chapel, violates the fanétuary, and throws firebrands about the 
houfe, they feize a cudgel, and drive the impure animal to his den, 
and then leave him to clank his chains for amufement.’ 


sv 3 RA PY. 


Art. 35. Od/ervations on the Nature of Oaths, and the Danger 
of multiplying them: in which Elefion Oaths are particularly con- 
fidered. 
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jidered, By the Reverend Robert Douglas, Minifter of Ga-* 
lafhiels, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Dickfon, Edinburgh. Johnfon, London. 

The ingenious Author of this pamphlet is animated with a lively 
zéal for the interefts of religion and morality. Of the danger of 
oaths he complains with great propriety ; and he has taken confider- 
able pains to explain the nature of the election laws in Scotland, 
and the extreme abufes to which they lead. His ttyle has a good 
deal of vigour ; but he pufhes his argument with a romantic integri- 
ty that beipeaks him ignorant of the world. ‘The moit confiderable 
blemifh of his performance is, the apparatus with which he intro- 
duces his remarks ; and if we had not gathered from the title page 
of his publication, that he was a native of Great Britain, we 
fhould have conjeétured this circumftance from the affectation of 
philofophy where it is unneceflary, from his introductory para- 
graphs concerning the progrefs of civilization. 

Art. 36. 4 Probation Sermon preached before the United Parifhes 
of St. Magnus the Martyr, and St. Margret, New Fifh Street, Lon- 
don, Fan. 12.1783. Qn a Vacancy in their Ledcturefhip, and 
foon after the opening of their newly repaired and beautified 
Church. From Kev. xix. ver.10. For the teftimony of Jefus 
is the fpirit of prophecy, 1s. Dodfley. 

The common fenfe and difcernment of thefe united parifhes, by 
the choice which followed their approbation of this moft deplorable, 
but moit orthodox farrago, are here very forcibly and charaéteritti- 
cally marked. It would feem as if the Reverend Author had ex- 
hibited this teft of their literary and religious tafte with the far- 
caftic view of expofing them to ridicule and derifion. The fact 
however to which this publication refers, evidently fhews how 
wretchedly the duties of leCturefhip are fometimes difcharged, and 
by what ftrange intrigues the loweft and moft fordid who can 
ftruggle into holy orders frequently obtain them. The parifhes 
where fuch vacancies happen, generally have them advertifed from 
the defk, as a fort of prizes for which candidates are invited to con- 
tend. .But what chance has a man of tafte and letters to fucceed, 
where rhapfodies of puritanical dulnefs are thus preferred to the 
fimple and undifguifed dictates of fobernefs and truth. 

The Author modeftly dedicates his difcourfe to thofe before whom 
it was delivered, awe according to him, ‘ when he was overwhelmed 
with a feries of uncommon misfortunes, and laboured under the 
heavieft load of oppreflion, with the addition of the moft cruel and 
unjuit afperfions trom unprovoked enemies, and was in confequence 
utterly deferted by all thofe who in his better days ftiled them- 
felves his friends, were pleafed with a moft unexampled generofity 
and politenefs, to fhew him not only particular marks of their kind- 
ne{fs, but moreover without any perfonal folicitation or canvafs for 
their votes, voluntarily to honourthem with their choice.’ 

This tribute to humanity may for aught we know, be very juttly 
earned, and the profeffions of gratitude thus profufely and oftenta- 
tioufly made, will undoubtedly be literally realized. For the Rev. 
Mr, Fones is an honourable man! Perhaps the beft account of this 
religious frader is to be had of the graziers in the fenns not far from 
Cambridge, the- butchers in Smithfield market, or the bankers “1 

the 
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the city, From thefe channels of information, facts will certainly 

appear fufficient to convince the good electors at rhe end of Londog 

Bridge, that they could not do betrer, than chufe a leéturer from 

the King’s Bench prifon, or have a more proper inftructor in the 

great rujes of righteoufie{s and fair dealing tham one fo dignally 
attached in all his private tranfactions to candoxr, honeffy, aad uf 
rightnefi, Letus hope in the true fpirit of chriftien charity, that 
fuch an inquifition will terminate equally to their credit and 
his emolument, at leaft we may reafopably prefurné the religioniits, 
who go by the name of m-thodi#s, in genetal may ultirjately reap 
as much honour from the names, the patronage, and the virtues of 

a Maan, a Al, and a Fones, as they did from thofe of a Dodd, @ 

Ruffin, and a Maxevel, 

Art, 37. Free and appofite Obfervations on one very evident and 
indecent Cause of the prefent rapid Decline of the Cle: ivai Credit and 
Chavaéter: in a Letter addrefied to the Right Reverend the Lord 
Bihhop of Chefter, 8vo. Johnfon. 

The bifhop, it would feem, had advanced to the facred function, 

a perfon not only ignorant of fcience, but of the learned languages. 

This perfon had been employed in fome of the humbler {tations of 

life. And the writer of the obfervatigns sommes bitterly, 

(though, by very coarfe and vulgar irony, he atteéts to fuppofe rhe 

bifhop blamelefs of the matter,) that the facred profeffion is con- 


fidered as ‘* compatible with all ftations, and congenial with all dif | 


pofitions ; by the do¢tor or the drawer, the fanguine or the fatur- 
nine, the learned or the unlearned,” the tradefmen that have been 
dicniiied with the facerdotal office he calls ‘* a vile group,” and 
laments that ‘a ferver of ale fhould be advancéd to ferve at the 
altar,” the clergy, he fays may without vanity lay claim to as much 
ant quity as the order of Englith and Britifh peers; yet he ob- 
ferves, with great indignation, that whilit the pretenfions of fome 
who are raifed by their fovereign to the peerage, “are invidioufly 
{crutinized and called in queftion, to prevent their admiffion into 
the Houfe of Lord, no qualifications are réquired in thofe who are 
admitted members of the Hou/e of Ged.” He defcribes the perfon 
put in orders by the bifhop of Chefter, as aman of a cold conftitu- 
tion, a circumitance which, ** without the borrowed aid of prin- 
ciple, preierves him as free from immoderate vice, as the native 
ftupor of his head will for ever render him guiitlefs of wit.” To 
fuch a blockhead, Dr. Warburton, he affirms, would have been ut- 
terly impracticable, and would have ‘‘facrificed his mitre, and 
have been -muléted at the expence of his life, rather than have 
foiled his clafic, (not his facred,) his clafie hand by abject and im- 
pure contact, with a head which nature and education had united 
to form a heteroclite in all its powers of wpp ehenfin, penetration, 
and intelligence.” While this writer magnifies the importance of 
learning, he is ftudious to difplay his own by a profufton of Latin 
and Greek quotations, from the claffics and the ehriftian fathers. 
Even the new teftament he cites in the original. 

Learning and genius are certainly neceflary in certain orders of 
the church, but notin all. A modeit, humbie, devout and chrif- 
tian character is as great, and as neceflary, and an ornament as 

much 
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much wanted in the church as fharp wit and great human know- 

ledge. St. Paul obferves, that in the church there is a diverfity of 

sift The publication under review is petulant, immodeft, indecent, 
and pedantic. 

Art. 38. Zhe Sentiments of a Afember of the Church of England, 
re[pecting the Doétrine of the Trinity: or, an Addrefs to John Dif- 
ney, D. D. F. S.A. on the late publication of his Reafons for re- 
figning the rectory of Panton, and Vicarage of Swinderby in 
Lincolnfhire ; and quitting the eflablifhed Church. By W. H. a 
Layman, 4to, 1s. H. Trapp. 

The fentiments of this layman we are afraid will not bring back 
Dr. Difney, into the bofom of the church. Did he imagine that 
the Doctor, who feems to have been moft anxioufly occupied for 
a length of time about the doctrine of the Trinity, was un- 
acquainted with the texts of fcripture which he has produced in fa- 
vour of that dogma, and which have before appeared in hundreds 
of publications ?. It was uncandid to impute views of emolument 
or ambition to a perfon, who, as far as man can judge of human 
cord! has quitted no inconfiderable preferment for confcience 
ake. , 
Art. 39. Animadverfions upon the prefent Profanation of the 

Chriftian Sabbath, With an earneft Peifuative to Perfons in Au- 

thority to attempt the Suppreffion of that fcandalous Abufe. In 

a Letter tothe Right Honourable the Lord Mayor of Londen. 

By the Minifter of a City Parifh, 8vo. 6d. J. F. and Charles 

Rivington. 

This well-meant publication appears to come from the heart of 
the Author. We fincerely with it may produce the intended effed, 
but our withes are warmer than our hopes. 

Art. 40. Curfory Remarks on alate fanatical Publication, en- 
titled a full DeteElion of Popery, c. Submitted to the candid Pe- 
rufal of the liberal Minded of every Denomination, 1s. Faulder. 
Thefe Remarks are not incorreétly written. The reafoning feems 

in general fair and conclufive, the language is eafy and flowing, and 

fometimes forcible and elegant. But in an age like the prefent, 
curfed with a-penury of literary merit, we never meet a fingle 

{park of genius unneceflarily waited without regret. Why at fo 

much pains expofing the fallacy and danger of a performance which 

carries its own refutation along with it, and the fuperlation of 
which could fearcely efcape the meaneft and moft prejudiced Reader. 

This appears to us the very quixotifm of theological controverfy, 

and the greateft knight errant in the days of ancient chivalry, could 

do no more than fight where no injuries were received or appre- 
hended, or conjure up giants, monfters, that he might enjoy 
the pleafure of deftroying them. What our Author obferves 
of one paflage, applics with exquifite propriety to the whole 
of this contemptible performance, and pointedly fatirizes the 
impertinénce of his own. ‘* It is really too ridiculous for ridi- 
cule itfelf, and deferves nothing but the moft fcornful cantempt.’ 

In our opinion he ought not to have faid another word on the fub- 

je, fhe it certainly contains for that reafon, the only applaufe to 

which his prefent labours are entitled. 


Art. 
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Art. 41. Sermons, by’ Humphry Whifhaw, A. M.: 8vo.? 2 
vol. 8s. Law. 

The fermoris are explanatory of the following fubjeéts, viz. Ye 
neceflity and importance. to religion, of forming right apprehenfions of 
God: God's government of the world; the original end and defign of 
civil government; withthe Lappine/s of our own confiitution ; the origi- 
nal religion of man; chriftian perfetion; of forming an idea of God; 
a view of human nature; of loving God; the right of trying the /pirits ; 
of felling what we have and giving to the poor; fiedfafine/s in reo 
ligton ; perfecution founded in wrong notions of God and religion; the 
righteoufnefs of the Scribes and Pharifes; charity ; the nature and des 
ign of the chriftian religion; of Goad’s reconciling the world to bimfelf; 
af receiving the grace of God ia vain; the great advantage of chrif- 
tianity ; the-difference between being after the fie/h, and after the fpirit ; 
of working out our own falvation, and God’s working in us; the true 
nature of the kingdom of God; of mercy being more acceptable than fa- 
crifice ; the end aud ufe of the Lord’s fupper; of debts, particularly the 
great debt of lve; of fludying to be quiet; of doing our own bufine/s; 
the duty of fervants; the folly and atheifm of fin; the qualifications ne- 
ceffary to a holy life. . 

Thefe are very fenfible difcourfes; and, though they cannot 
boaft a fuperior elegance of ftyle, are well calculated to promote 
the caufe of truth, virtue, and religion. a 
Art. 42. 4 Vindication of the Obfervations on the Decline of the 

Clerical Credit and Charaéler. By. the Author, 8vo. 18. 6d. 

J. Johnfon. | 

A particular faét * alluded to by the Author of the Obfervations, 
&c. produced an anfwer to that pamphiet, to which the prefent 
publication is a reply. The abilities-of this anonymous writer as a 
controverfialift, make us regret that they are wafted on a perfonal at- 
tack. In a difpute of this kind the public ‘cannot be interefted ; 
and that acrimony which generally pervades it gives, for the mott 
part, unfavourable impreflions of the difputants. The prefent Au- 
thor accufes his adverfary of imbecillity and malevolence; and 
treats him throughout with fuch feverity and hauteur, that we could 
be almoft perfuaded that the ghoit of Warburton had direéted ‘his 
pen. A correfpondent in the Monthly Review, who had attacked 
the Author of thefe Obfervations, is treated with as little ceremony 
by this vigorous and formidable combatant. A further account of 
this pamphlet is unneceliary, as the fubject is not new tothe 
public. 





* That a perfon, who had been waiter at an inn, and poffeffing 
none of the neceflary qualifications for the clerical office, had, not- 
withftanding, been ordained, for the purpofe of holding a certain 
living. | 
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WNATIONAL AFFATIRS. 
(Continued from our laff.) 


HIS Month exhibits to the world a proof, that it is in the na- 

cure of Government to encroach on the liberties of the peo- 
pic. She prefent Mmiftry were exalted to the power which they 
now enjoy, by popelar favour. OEconomy, anda regard for the 
rights and interefts of the people, were the plaufible pretences by 
which they a¢quired that favour, and rofe to that power. But 
tlteir condud? has given the lie to their profeffions ; their firft object, 
a3 mighr indeed have been expected, is not the eafe and profperity 
of the nation, but the ftabilicy of their own power. A tax more 
opprefiive to the interefts of 4 commercial people, thar that on Re- 
cepts, could not be devifed. It cramps trade, and furnifhes 2 
thoufand opportunities of artifice, both with regard to private 
affuirs, and thofe of the public. But experience had fully demon- 
trated, that taxes of this kind were produétive: therefore Miniftry 
facrificed the intercits of commerce to their own conyeniency. 
‘The late Prince of Wales, Father to his prefent Majefty, with the 
mcumbrance of 2 numerous progeny, enjoyed only forty thoufand 
pounds a year. It was peferved for a Minifiry that ed of their 
ceconomy, nay parfimony, to meditate a demand for a youth, not 
twenty-one years of age, of a far larger extent, and unprece- 
dented, in the moft flourifhing period of national finance. For, if 
the moft uniform and confident reports may be credited, it was 
their intention to have reduced the authority of the Crown, and to 
have eftablifhed the ftandard of filial ingratitude, and refiftance to 
the Sovereign, by a Second or New Court, fupported by one hun- 
dred thoufand pounds out of the Civil Lift. The nation is not 
fo blind as net to fee this conduft: nor fo imfenfible to confitt- 
ency, to propriety, and virtue, as not to refent it. It is a weak- 
nef incident to human nature, to imagine that mankind either do 
not pereeive our frailties ; or, that if they fee them, they fee them 
with indulgence. Miniflers feldom, if ever, are aware of the 
fruits which infalhbty fpring up from the feeds of their deviation 
from repeated promifes, and from public virtee. 

Under the aes head, we may rank, thofe arts by which Admi- 
niftration has been fiudious to prove to the\nation, that the Lean is 
not difadvantageous to the Public. The Sadfcribers are not fupport- 
ed, as formerly, by the Bank of England. Hence an unufual de- 
mand of money : and hence the lownefs. of Scrip, and of the Funds 
in general. It is not often, however, that the artifice of Minifters 
is borne with greafer patience. Few fympathize with the forrows of 
Money-fcriveners, whofe aim it is to fatten on the fpoils of the Statc. 

The ardour for political: reformation gains ftrength in Scotland, 
and amufes men of obfervation with conjectures concerning the 
confequences. As in natural bodies there is a proportion between 
action and re-action ; fo in political focieties, the refiftance of the 
governed, when once excited, is in proportion to the oppreffions 
which occafioned the revolt. The people of Scotland, accuftomed 
to the yoke, bear it with patience, until either the extremity of 
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fuffering obliges, or the contagion of example invites them, to do 
themfelves juftice. But a refotucion, once formed, is kept with 
invincible perfeverance. And if we may judge of the character of 
‘a nation from that of a mod, the Scotch have, in their nature, a per- 
feverance and fteadinefs, unknown in moft countries ef the world. 
From this account of the Scotch nation, it is reafonable ta predié, 
that the fpirit yf political reformation, which has arifen in that part 
of theifland, and which, we are well informed, daily increafes, will 
produce more important confequences, than the fame fpirit in Eng- 
land, where the people are every day complaining of Gevernment, 
every day forming ichisnes of refiftance, and every day reconciled 
with their fituation. If the Scotch obtain not the redrefs for 
which they with, there is not a doubt, that matters muft be de- 
cided by fuperior force, before they return to the tranquil paths of 
wonted obedience. 

Ireland exhibits a proof and example of the danger of innovation 
in political affairs. The Volunteer Affociations controul the Par- 
liament of that kingdom : and the leading men, who emancipated 
their country from the tyranny of England, lament that they are 
governed by the turbulence and folly of a democracy. 

In the courfe of this month, the Continent has furmifhed but lit- 
tle matter for fpeculation. Two Ladies, the one on the borders 
of the Tagus, the other by the Gulph of Finland, thew, by their 
conduct, how unjuft is the falic law of Ffance ; and by their com- 
mercial regulations prove, that the fword of ftate is committed 
without impropriety into the hands of females. The King of Swe- 
den, by taking off, or lightening the duties on commodities import- 
ed from America, fhews, how fenfible he is of the advantages to 
be derived from the late great revolution, and reminds Great Bri- 
tain of her humiliation. | 

In the eaft of Europe the clouds continue to thicken, and threa- 
ten a dreadful ftorm. The neighbouring Empires of Ruffia and 
Turkey, the one, like an Hercules, formidable in his cradle, the 
other, though advanced in years, yet retaining the /famina of a vi- 
gorous conftitution, are on the eve of a war, the confequences of 
which will be important in the hiftory of the world. ‘The antici- 
pations of moft men give victory and glory to the Ruffians. Itis 
not eafy, however, to predict the effects which the exertions of war 
may produce in their formidable rival. Noempire in the world 
is fo fertile by nature in all the refources of war, as Turkey: and 
calamity and danger may revive that enthufiafm in religion, and 
in arms, that in former times rendered the Ottoman Power. forimi- 
dable to the nations. The conteft will be the more equal, if what 
is reported be true, that the Grand Vizier, who is.a man of great 
abilities, has had the addrefs to engage in the interefts of his na- 
tion, ‘thé Court of Perfia. It was generally believed, that the Ruf- 
fians and Imperialifts were to join their ftandards, for the purpofe of 
expelling the Turks from Europe. The Vizier alarmed the fears, 
and operated, it is faid, on the fuperftition of the Perfian. If thefe 
things be fo, the fphere of the balance of power is more extended 
than ever. Whether it be, that the Emperor dreads the interfe- 
rence of Perfia, or that of Pruffia, it is underftood that this afpiring 
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Prince is to keep on foct an army of obfervation, to wateh for advan- 
tages, but not immediately to commence offenfive war. 

A peace with the Mahrattas, feems to eftablith the affairs of Eng- 
Jand in Indja. The vigour and judgment of Governor Haftings 
have done him immortal honour. If we had had fuch a Governor, 
or Commander in Chief in America, that continent might ftill have 
formed a part of the Britifh empire. 

America, that fertile fource of obfervation, begins to open a 
field of fpeculation to the philofopher, to the merchant, to the ma- 
nufacturer, to the labourer, to all who have the power of induftry, 
and the want of employment. The majority ot Congrefs, we are 
well informed, and this, as far as we know, has not yet been 
made public, are indeed actuated, in their condu&t and views to- 
wards the Loyalifts, by that liberality and moderation, which is 
infpired by the progrefs of commerce, and the advancement of 
knowledge. But the Provincial Affemblies betray a narrownefs of 
mind, a bigotry, and a cruelty, which befpeak the innate fury of 
men uncivilized by knowledge, inflamed by the prejudices of sings 
tion and cuftom ; and, on the whole, are governed by felf-intereft 
and animal ferocity. Certain Members of Congrefs have taken 
advantage of this difpofition, to raife themfelves to power and im- 
portance. They inflame the paflions of the vulgar. They manage 
the elections in the different provinces, and, by their conformity to 
the conduct of the difcontented Members in the Houfe of Commons 
in England, confolidate the foundations of the fcience of politics. 

In the conduét of the Americans, we have occafion to contem- 
plate that fluctuation of difpofition, which characterizes the populace 
of all nations. The Boftonians, at firft, perfecuted the returning 
Loyalifts with unrelenting fury. A few Leaders, who united the 
feelings of compaffion with the powers of eloquence, perfuaded 
them to reverfe their fanguinary laws, and to receive their fugitive 
brethren with kindnefs. The difpofition, however, of the North 
Americans to Enghfhmen, is, in general, ftill hoftile. Thus the 
Dutch, in the reign of Phillip II]. of Spain, though emancipat- 
ed by the truce, from the power of their oppreffors, ftill dreaded 
that power, and therefore hated the Spaniards. 

It 1s not without peculiar propriety that a Literary Journal, on 
the fubject of politics, remarks Ty" sewer of philofophy, in the 


great concerns of nations. Abbé Raynal, a name dear to all in- 


genious men, fortold, many years ago, that fhould the thirteen 
provinces of North America ever be diflevered from Great Britain,- 
Nova Scotia, or as the French call it, Acadia would furnifh an afy- 
lum, and be reforted to by multitudes. It now appears, that his 
conjectures were well founded. Multitudes, we are well informed,. 
at this period, refort to Nova Scotia: of the climate, foil, and hii- 
tory of which we fhall give fome account in our next number. 





